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Summer Highlights 





Saint of the Atom Bomb —— 
By Josef Schillinger 


Translated by David Heimann 


The absorbing, true story of the Japa- 
nese Catholic scientist, Dr. Nagai, who 
was caught in the atomic holocaust of 
Nagasaki in 1945. At great personal risk 
he continued to treat the casualties of 
the blast until finally he himself fell a 
victim to the death-dealing eee 








—— The Christian Imagination —— 
Studies in Religious Thought 


By Justus George Lawler 
Vigorous essays in which vital ques- 
tions such as the meaning of Christian 
love, the education of youth, and true 
reform with the Church are squarely 
faced and sanely discussed. The author 
considers these problems in the light of 
that spirit which gives us our freedom 
and ignity, and confers permanent 
value on the truths handed down from 
one age to another. $3. 





— Devotion to the Sacred Heart — 


By Louis Verheylezoon, S.J. 


A systematic treatment of inat aspect 
of the devotion to the Sacred Heart 
which was made popular by St. Mar- 
garet Mary. The author concentrates 
on the more modern devotions which 
the Church has not only encouraged 
but made her own. He also examines 
the devotion as it exists today, as it is 
viewed and proposed by the Church, 
and it is practiced by the ae. 7 








Treasure Untold 
By Rev. Albert J. Shamon 


Reflection on the Apostles’ Creed that 
unearth the “treasure untold,” the faith 
so clearly summarized in that Symbol. 
Father Shamon discusses each article 
in turn and gives a point-by-point anal- 
ysis of its meaning. He drives home his 
points by snappy anecdotes and argu- 
ments that appeal to the heart as well 
as the mind. $3. 











Marcelino 
By Sanchez-Silva 


Translated by Angela Britton 


The simple story of a young boy who 
is adopted and reared by Franciscan 
monks in a small friary. With incom- 
parable beauty and tenderness the story 
tells how Marcelino discovers a large 
Crucifix in an unused attic. He takes 
ey on the Man stretched upon it and 
rings him food and drink. To his de- 
light, Marcelino finds that the Man is 
happy to act as the father he never 
knew. From this point the story rises 
to a deeply moving climax which will 
stir the heart of every reader. 
Illustrated $2.50 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





SURPRISE WITNESS 


Editor: With Alexander Jones’ permission I 
would like to call in a surprise witness, Mr. 
New Testament Reader, for the trial of “Three 
Defendants” (April Books on Trial). 

Mr. N.T.Reaver: Your honor, I feel I should 
mention a strong point for Knox. 

Jupce: Please, we want no prejudices; merely 
state the facts and the court will decide 
who they favor. 

Mr. N.T.Reaper: It’s just this, your Honor: 
I never had an opportunity to own a Scrip- 
ture commentary, and there were many 
times in the past when I could not quite 
grasp the meaning or significance of a 
phrase. I never was much of one for “re- 
translating” idioms either. Now, either I’m 
getting wise in my old age or this Knox fel- 
low has done a mighty fine job, because, 
since I picked up his translation, all seems 
a lot clearer. Not only clearer, but many 
passages in this new dress mean more to me 
now. And my friends think so too. . . . 

Juvce: We must leave your friends for an- 
other time, Mr. Reader. Thank you. 

LawrENCE GUILLOT 
Kansas City, Missouri 


WORD OF WARNING 


Editor: Referring to Mr. Herr’s article in 
the May issue of Books on Trial. Up to this 
time Mr. Herr’s “Stop Pushing!” has been 
my favorite article in your magazine. As soon 
as BOT arrived, I would stop whatever I was 
doing just to read “Stop Pushing!”. However, 
if his present trend continues—that is, if he 
intends to continue imitating that awful 
Sydney Harris and to use the three periods 
to separate thoughts (or shall we call them 
“Purely Personal Prejudices”?)—I think that 
his interest, force and influence will be di- 
minished considerably. 

I should also like to comment on the letter 
of Father Weber, C.S.C., published in the 
May BOT, wherein Fr. Weber complains 
about book titles for lives of the saints. May 
I say that I think the “cat-hy” titles that 
Father objects to do more to sell the books 
than does the subject matter? The object of 
publishing those books is to sell them and 
the use of a “catchy” title is certainly not 
undecorous or undignified. Who, for instance, 
would care to read a book entitled The Gen- 
eral Who Rebuilt the Jesuits? Certainly the 
audience for a book so titled would be limited. 
I, for one, did read this book and found it 
well-written and most interesting. However, 
had this book had a “catchier” title I’m sure 








——— 


it would have sold more copies and the life 
of this Jesuit general, Father John Roothan 
would have been more widely read and cir. 
culated, and more people would have come 
to know this man who certainly deserves to 
be better known. 

MicHae W. Barros 

Chicago, Illinois 


AUTHOR'S EYE VIEW 


Editor: May I ask you to express my appre- 
ciation to Edward R. O’Connor for his review 
of my The Revolution in World Trade (April 
Books on Trial)? His review, while short, 
penetrates to the essential points of my book 
with quick skill. It is a particularly succinct 
and accurate appraisal of what I was trying to 
say in the book. 
SamuEt Lupe. 


New York, N.Y. 


PSYCHIATRY SUPPLEMENT 


Editor: Thank you very much for sending a 
copy of Dr. Allers’ “Books on Psychiatry” 
(January-February Books on Trial). It has 
been very helpful in our discussion of current 
problems in psychology. 
Sister M. Sranistaus 
Marygrove College 
Detroit, Michigan 


FOR THE FUTURE 


Editor: Just a note to compliment you on the 
continued excellence of your magazine and 
particularly on the value of the Supplements. 
I bought copies of the Psychiatry Supplement 
for students in philosophy. I beg you to choose 
some competent reviewer and do a Supple 
ment on marriage. There is a flood of books 
on sex and marriage, and the confusion is 
compounded by a few which are on the Index 
and more which are under suspicion. . . . 
Campion Latty, O.F.M. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


We have already made arrangements for 4 
Supplement on Marriage and Family Life, 
which we hope to publish sometime next wit 
ter.—Editor. 


OBJECTION 


Editor: I usually enjoy reading Dan Her’ 
column in your excellent publication, but 
through human laziness, I neglect to tell you 
so. Now, however, I find his comments in the 
May issue prod me to action. I do not feel 
that his comments on the Dale Francis-Bam 
boo Curtain incident do justice to Mr. Frar 
cis. I feel that there may have been some 
embarrassment and a little jumping at conclt 
sions, but examination of the entire incident 
does not justify his further adjectives. I do not 
know how thoroughly Mr. Herr read the er 
tire exchange between Mooring and Francis it 
the Register and Our Sunday Visitor respec 
tively, but he must have missed some of it t0 
reach the one-sided conclusions he has. . .: 
A. C. M. 


Peru, Illinois 
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GREAT DANE 


JOHANNES 
JOERGENSEN 


By KEES VAN HOEK 


ae has produced in our time 
three eminent literary men known 
far beyond their own country, each of 
whom is in his own way eminently un- 
representative of the Danish way of life. 

Nobel Prize winner Johannes V. Jen- 
sen, who died in 1950, was a crusading 
atheist, and though the average Dane is 
not exactly a pious believer, the coun- 
trymen of Bishop Grundtvig, the famous 
educationalist, and the great philosopher 
Kierkegaard, are still basically Christian 
in their outlook. 

Alexander Nexoe—the author of Ditte, 
Child of Man, the Danish film which 
took London by storm some years back— 
is a virulent Communist, whose prefer- 
ence for the Bolshevik rule is so strong 
that he went to live in the Soviet zone 
of Germany. 

The third of the trio, Johannes Joer- 
gensen—in age and achievement un- 
questionably the Dean of Danish let- 
ters—risked alienating himself from his 
people as far back as sixty years ago, by 
becoming a Catholic. In few countries 
has the rift of the Reformation made so 
clear-cut and complete a break with tra- 
dition as in Scandinavia. Nothing proves 
more strongly the absence of prejudice 
in the Danish national character than 
the fact that Joergensen never lost the 
homage and reverence of his people, al- 
though he had become the champion 
of—to them—so alien a faith. 

With Joergensen, incidentally, began 
what one might call a literary trend in 
converts: Sigrid Undset, the famous 
Norwegian authoress, was to follow him, 
as were in England Chesterton, Evelyn 
Waugh and Graham Greene, and in the 
United States Heywood Broun and 
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Claire Boothe Luce—to 
name only a few. In 
his own particular case 
he likes to quote the 
comment of his good 
Methodist mother: 
“You can’t expect me 
to be pleased, but I 
suppose it is an im- 
provement, anyhow, on 
your free-thinking 
youth.’’ Joergensen 
thinks it the neatest 
understatement he has 
ever come across. 
Walking along Piccadilly some time 
ago, I happened to notice a colorful pic- 
torial map of Denmark, every important 
place on every island of the kingdom 
garlanded with its own claim to fame. 
Only two authors were deemed worthy 
to be the standard bearers of their re- 
spective native places, both on the island 
of Funen, where Odensee displayed the 
name of Hans Andersen, the immortal 
teller of fairy tales, and, on the coast, 
Svendborg, proclaimed “Johannes Joer- 
gensen—1866.” His father was a sea cap- 
tain, resident there when not plying the 
oceans for freight. “One day the local 
pharmacist told him that he had trouble 
getting certain medicines from Peru, and 
asked would he fetch them. Anybody 
else would have declined—not my fa- 
ther. He just sailed for Peru.” 
Joergensen studied at Copenhagen 





Kees van Hoek, who died recently, 
was an Irish writer who had contributed 
articles to many American and European 
publications, 





Johannes Joergensen: ‘‘Denmark’s Ambassador in world 
literature and Ambassador of world literature in Denmark” 


University, where an uncle on his moth- 
er’s side was a distinguished professor. 
The first novels of his by-now close on 
seventy books describe, but thinly dis- 
guised, his early life in the capital, 
where the boy from the country felt at 
first a stranger. Soon he was to make his 
own mark on the city; he founded an 
illustrated monthly, Taarnet (The Tow- 
er), from which Denmark was able to 
follow the new currents in European life 
and letters, art and thought. It proved 
the worthy beginning of a long, .distin- 
guished—and, above all, international— 
literary career, which the Danes them- 
selves have so felicitously summed up 
by calling him “Denmark’s Ambassador 
in world literature and Ambassador of 
world literature in Denmark.” 

The man who was the personal friend 
of Verlaine, Bloy and Mallarme, who 
translated many other foreign authors 
into Danish, from Goncourt and Papini 
to Benson, remains to this day a Danish 
observation tower abroad—not long ago 
he was still writing his weekly letter for 
that equivalent of The Times in Den- 
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mark, the Berlinske Tidende of Copen- 
hagen. 

In the best Viking tradition, Joergen- 
sen became a traveller early in life. A 
grant from the Ministry of Education 
enabled the talented young novelist and 
poet to venture out on his first journeys 
abroad. Later his pen supported his jour- 
neys, to Germany, Italy, France. The 
secret of his writing was his knack of 
finding people and places where the 
truest traditions of a nation still live, as 
the France of Psichari and the fisherfolk 
of Brittany, the Germany of the me- 
dieval mystics and of Goethe. 

At one time. it looked as if he would 
settle down in Belgium. Louvain Uni- 
versity offered him a Chair, but the out- 
break of the 1914 war made it impossi- 
ble for him to accept. His angry indict- 
ment of the invasion of Belgium in 
Klokke Roeland long alienated his large 
German public; it was remembered by 
the Nazis in 1940 when they came 
knocking at the door of his parental 
home in Denmark. 

For the greater part of his life he has 
been living in Italy, at Assisi, the birth- 
place of that son of the wealthy silk mer- 
chant Bernardone, who became the most 
universally beloved of saints, Francis of 
Assisi, whom not even the Reformation 
estranged from any section of a since- 
divided Christendom. Joergensen—as his 
brother convert Chesterton did later— 
wrote a life of Francis, as he did of 
those fascinating women, Catherine of 
Siena and Bridget of Sweden. He had 
travelled in their foosteps, lived for years 
in the places they had lived in. The 
book which among all his works he 
likes best himself is that on Catherine: 
“Siena is a town over which an angel 
holds its wings to protect it from all 
danger and strife. I could work there in 
utter peace and serenity and finish the 


book to the rhythm of my own life.” 


{= CENTRE-PIECE of his works is un- 
doubtedly Min Livs Legende (The 
Legend of My Life), which he wrote at 
the age of fifty and which will remain 
one of the classic autobiographies of our 
time, translated into countless languages, 
even into Japanese. It is neither a mani- 
festo nor an apology, but an honest, sim- 
ple and profound confession. The most 
typical Joergensens are those Rejsebo- 
gen, or travel books, loveliest of all his 
Pilgrimsbogen (Pilgrim’s Book), the en- 
trancing story of a wanderer—a man 
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with a rucksack on his back who walks 
the hills of patriarchal Umbria, radiant 
in the sun, the modern seeker for the 
medieval spirit in the quietness and 
peace of classic convent walls. 

He had to leave Assisi when the war 
approached and spent most of that war 
in Sweden, devoting his hagiographic 
genius to the life of one of the finest 
figures of Scandinavian history, Birgitta 
of Vadstena (Saint Bridget of Sweden). 
He took advantage of his Swedish exile 
to collect the best of his poems in 
Udvalgde Digte. He could easily have 
chosen to write in one of the great world 
languages, since he is an accomplished 
linguist—and although he lived abroad 
almost all his mature life, no other Dan- 
ish author with that language daily in 
his ears writes it so purely and so mu- 
sically as Joergensen. His poems are a 
locked treasure store to those who do not 
know Danish, ranging from the deep 
tones of tolling bells to all the light- 
hearted gaiety of the Danish landscape. 
Let the world honor him as the great 
hagiographer, Denmark loves him as her 
poet. 

Joergensen returned after World War 
II to Assisi, which, like his native town, 
made him a Freeman. Now near ninety, 
he only leaves his house for a short walk 
every day, and so it was to Assisi that I 
went to meet him. 

The town stretches in all its length 
over the flank of Mount Subasio. You 
are back in the Middle Ages, in a laby- 
rinth of streets too narrow for pave- 
ments, where the doves coo to each 
other from underneath ancient eaves 
that nearly meet. It is a town of ragged 
cream stone with a pinkish tinge, of coy 
arches revealing hidden courtyards, of 
severe walls broken by wrought-iron 
lamp holders and with rings to hold 
flower pots where there is no room for 
window-sills. What looked from afar 
like a slit in a wall turns out, on com- 
ing nearer, to be yet another street ris- 
ing between houses that impatiently el- 
bow each other and climb over each 
other’s shoulders. 

Joergensen’s house lies in one of the 
highest streets, a street poetically called 
Via Santa Maria della Rosa. The sec- 
ond floor where he lives has the sun all 
day, and from the windows one over- 
looks the patchwork quilt of roofs, the 
vine-clad hills and beyond in the wide 
valley, hamlets, so many ochre dots 
against the dark green cypresses and the 


silver-grey of twisted olive trees. ‘The 
stillness of the siesta hour, all radiant 
with sun, was profound. 

Joergensen sat behind his tidy desk; 
the bookcases topped by colorful ceram- 
ics and paintings of Assisi, the gifts of 
visiting artists, filled what was left of 
the walls. He had a plaid on his lap, the 
only warmth he needed with the No. 
vember sun flooding his homely den, 
His silky hair is now snow white, as is 
his moustache and the small goatee 
beard; his finely modeled face looked 
tanned, his eyes grey behind the big 
horn-rimmed glasses. Neatly dressed, 
wearing an old-fashioned jacket with 
stylish piping, he sat with his small, 
deeply-veined hands almost motionless 
on the table. 

Now and then he rose to move across 
the room as gingerly as an aged man- 
darin, to explain in his rather high- 
pitched voice a book or a picture, a 
photograph or souvenir. When one has, 
by human calculation, so little time left 
to live, one has to dole it out parsimoni- 
ously. Joergensen had arranged his day 
from 7:15 a.m. to 11:15 p.m.—as I no 
ticed from a meticulous curriculum 
pinned beside his desk. To remind 
himself to take the pills which the doc- 
tor prescribes for his ailing heart, he has 
pinned up at the door-knob an English 
admonition—“Have you taken your Dy- 
namite to-day?” His guest book—Liber 
Peregrinorum he calls it —shows hur 
dreds of visitors, who still call every 
summer from nearly every country in 
the world. 

Over him watches his second wife- 
his first died years ago—a Viennese lady, 
about half his own age, whom he mar- 
ried in 1937, and who is his devoted 
secretary and companion. As he sat 
there reminiscing, his face rosy in the 
sun, he would occasionally make a ges 
ture with his shoulders toward those 
bookcases—as if all that was over, as if, 
now that he had finished his last great 
work, he had won a new detachment 
and could more serenely await his re 
lease from human bondage, meanwhile 
counting gratefully the added blessing 
of every new day. When the last day 
comes it will be underneath the flag of 
his far northern homeland —to which 
tongue he has remained loyally devoted 
all his long life abroad—for a huge Dar 
ish flag, the white Danneborg cross on 
a red field, fills almost an entire wall of 


his bedroom. 
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“REAL AUTHENTIC HYPOCRISY” 


Fake Objectivity 


By SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


G” is the guaran- 
tor of objective 
standards, for if 
there be no God all 
codes are the crea- 
tion of man, and re- 
lect changing fash- 
ions in ethics. The- 
ism then is the only 
rational basis for the 
belief in objective 
standards not only 
in morals, but also in scholarship and 
science. As far back as 1894 Arthur Bal- 
four pointed out that “Theism is a prin- 
ciple which science requires for its own 
completion” and Soviet Russia has vin- 
dicated his insight by persecuting sci- 
entists whose scientific doctrines did not 
conform to Marxist orthodoxy and by 
the brutal repudiation of what Marxists 
spokesmen have condemned as “back- 
boneless objectivity.” 

In my youth it was the fashion to 
condemn the Victorians as hypocrites 
because their private lives often failed 
to conform to the standards which they 
professed, but there is nothing hypocrit- 
ical in the all but universal failure to 
practice what we preach, or desire to 
hear preached. It was left to this cen- 
tury to systematize the real authentic 
hypocrisy, the fake-objectivity which 
preaches what we wish to practice. The 
most significant expression of this mod- 
em tendency is Professor G. E. Moore's 
Principia Ethica, whose _ gospel is 
summed up in a famous passage: 


-© 


Arnold Lunn 


By far the most valuable things which we 
know or can imagine are certain states of 
consciousness, which may roughly be de- 
sctibed as the pleasures of human inter- 
course and the enjoyment of beautiful ob- 
jects . . . it is only for the sake of these 
things—in order that as many of them as 
possible may at some time exist—that any- 
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one can be justified in performing any pub- 

lic or private duty . . . they are the raison 

d'etre of virtue . . . it is they . . . that form 

the rational ultimate end of human action 

and the sole criterion of social progress. 
If Professor Moore’s criterion be accept- 
ed neither sanctity nor heroism nor the 
human intercourse which is anything 
but pleasurable—Father Damien among 
the lepers for instance — provide any 
“raison d'etre for virtue.” 

In effect the Professor argues that 
“the sole criterion of social progress” is 
a criterion which classifies as supremely 
admirable the kind of life which he 
himself found most congenial. All this 
parade of philosophic detachment is 
camouflaged self-praise, a characteristic 
example of fake-objectivity. 

Principia Ethica was the Bible of the 
Bloomsbury Group, E. M. Forster, Lyt- 
ton Strachey, Virginia Woolf and their 
circle. The Professor’s cloistered philoso- 
phy served the purposes of a mutual 
admiration society in times of peace, but 
proved inadequate in that exacting cli- 
mate of war. Virginia Woolf is our au- 
thority for the fact that it was Roger 
Fry’s belief that the spiritual activity of 
art is in the main self-contained that 
“helps to explain how it is that he sur- 
vived the war.” Fry survived because 
thousands of better men than he did 
not, young men some of whom were 





Sir Arnold Lunn is an outstanding 
Catholic apologist, and even before his 
conversion was a writer primarily inter- 
ested in controversy. Difficulties, writ- 
ten with Ronald Knox, Is Christianity 
True?, written with C. E. M. Joad, and 
Science and the Supernatural, written 
with J. B. S. Haldane, are three books 
of controversial letters in which he col- 
laborated. 


lacking in aesthetic sensibility, but who 
valued some things more than “the 
pleasure of human intercourse” in ivory 
towers, remote from “blood, sweat and 
tears.” 

Fake - objectivity has always been a 
characteristic of the sort of people who 
attempt to find in the reform of existing 
sexual codes an easy substitute for self- 
reform. Pioneers in this field were the 
Cretans who invented a divine sanction 
for unnatural vice. “Because they be- 
lieved,” writes Plato, “that they derived 
their laws from Zeus, they added this 
story about Zeus and Ganymede so that 
they might claim to be following Zeus’ 
example.” The nineteenth century cam- 
paign for “free love” was, in effect, the 
search for carefree lust. It was not free 
love but lust freed from the faintest 
trace of compunction that these proph- 
ets of the New Morality desired. They 
longed to believe in a society uninfected 
by the degrading sense of sin. Some 
placed this carefree society, “East of 
Suez, where there ain’t no Ten Com- 
mandments”; others, in a wholly imag- 
inary Greece, invented by Goethe who 
contrasted the happy uninhibited Greeks 
with the victims of “the destructive 
Christian doctrine of sin.” “Hellenic 
joyousness” is a fiction for which we are 
indebted to those who wish to preach 
what they and the Greeks practiced. 

Over-emphasis on the beauty and on 
the pleasures of the body inevitably 
leads to despair, for if the body be our 
main source of happiness, happiness 
fails when the body declines. Hence the 
unending whining about old age in 
Greek literature, as for example numer- 
ous lines in the Greek anthology of 
Sophocles’ “old age, detestable impotent, 
unsociable and friendless, the supreme 
evil.” Lessing’s “wise happy creatures” 
belong to the folklore of that bogus Hel- 
lenism, which numbered among its mod- 
ern prophets many members of the 
Bloomsbury group, whose activities have 
been the theme of a recent book by Mr. 
J. K. Johnstone. Mr. Johnstone quotes 
with apparent approval a major prophet 
of Bloomsbury whose recipe for world 
improvement is an honest and un- 
ashamed enjoyment of the natural pas- 
sions of the body, and who, we are as- 
sured by Mr. Johnstone, “is on the side 
of the Ancient Greeks.” The impression 
which these neo-Hellenists try to con- 
vey is that they have read a great deal 

(Continued on page 432) 
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Bishop Thomas L. Noa, speaking at a 
Mass celebrating the sixteenth anniver- 
sary of the Thomas More Association, 
emphasized the importance of writing 
and publishing in the work of the 
Church. 

“It is not necessary to note,” he said, 
“that the Church stresses the apostolate 
of thought and looks to the writer and 
publisher for leadership in the mission 
of re-establishing all things in Christ. 

A Catholic writer is practically 
forced by the conditions of the times to 
exercise this apostolate. Society is steeped 
in secularism. The Catholic lives in an 
environment that calls for him to be a 
witness to things Catholic if he is to be 
true to himself and his faith. In modern 
life he encounters something that is un- 
natural, a soulless world. . . . There is 
need to lead the minds and hearts of 
men back to natural living conditions, 
otherwise the supernatural has no place 
on which to build. Yet the soul of man 
speaks; there are ardent searchings of 
the minds of men for God. From the 
hearts of men goes forth the cry of St. 
Augustine: “Thou hast created this 
heart, O Lord, and it shall be restless 
until it rest in Thee.’ It can be said that 
no age ever held forth such high hopes 
for the realization of the mission of the 
Church as the present age. 

“Hence, with a spirit of great op- 
timism, and confidence, and dedication 
Catholic writers and publishers gird 
themselves for the promotion of the 
mission of the Church and are proud to 
carry the title ‘Catholic.’ As loyal mem- 
bers of the Church they know that they 
may not flee the world, because by Bap 
tism and Confirmation they have accept- 
ed the vocation of assuming the world 
in order to bring it back to Christ. 

“Under a supernatural faith they ac- 
cept the fact that the Son of God as- 
sumed human nature in order to redeem 
mankind. Under the same faith they 
accept the truth that today Christ as- 
sumes human nature, that is, assumes 
them, for the completion of the work 
of redemption. And they know that 
thought and the printed word lead in 
the apostolate of redemption. They heed 
the words of St. Paul: ‘All things are 
yours . . . whether the world, or life, 
or death; or things present, or things 
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to come—all are yours, and you are 
Christ’s.’” 

One of the features of the anniversary 
celebration was the awarding of the 
first annual Thomas More Association 
medal to Doubleday and Company for 
Image Books, cited as “the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to Catholic pub- 
lishing during the past year.” John J. 
Delaney, editor of Image Books, accept- 
ed the award on behalf of Doubleday. 
Accepting certificates of honorable men- 
tion were Mrs. Bella Mell, of Houghton 
Mifflin Company, for Martin De Porres, 
Hero, by Claire Huchet Bishop; Wil- 
liam C. Bruce, of the Bruce Publishing 
Company, for the Kleist-Lilly translation 
of the New Testament; and, represent- 
ing Sheed and Ward, Father Norman 
T. Weyand, S.J., accepting the certifi- 
cate for the Makers of Christendom se- 
ries edited by Christopher Dawson. 

= 

The Day Christ Died is the title of a 
new book for which Jim Bishop, author 
of The Day Lincoln Was Shot, is now 
doing research that will take him to the 
Holy Land. Plans call for a “detailed, 
factual, and reverent” retelling of the 
first Holy Thursday night and Good 
Friday. 

* 

The Dominican Priory in Dubuque, 
lowa, has announced the establishment 
of the Priory Press for the purpose of 
publishing “significant Catholic books 
that could not ordinarily be handled 
economically through regular commer- 
cial channels.” The first publications of 
the press, which will specialize in works 
in the Sacred Sciences, are The Indwell- 
ing of the Trinity by Francis L. B. Cun- 
ningham, O.P. and the first two of a 
four volume series of texts, A Primer 
of Theology. 

. 

Dom Bede Griffiths, English Benedic- 
tine whose autobiography of his conver- 
sion to the Catholic Church, The Gold- 
en String, has received widespread crit- 
ical acclaim both here and in England, 
is one of two priests who will found the 
first strictly contemplative monastery in 
India. Dom Griffiths and Father Bene- 
dict Alapatt, the only Indian Benedic- 


tine, will set up a monastery near Bang, 
lore, in that part of India which traces 
its Christian tradition to St . Thomas the 
Apostle. 

Writing in the London Catholic Her. 
ald, Dom Griffiths says: “Our aim will 
be . . . to develop the monastic life jp 
an altogether Indian setting based sim. 
ply on the Rule of St. Benedict. Our 
community will depend on Indian yo- 
cations, but we believe that once its 
existence becomes known there will be 
no lack of these. . . . There are over 
300,000,000 people in India who have 
never seen any form of the monastic life 
in the Church among them. Yet thes 
are the people who throughout their his 
tory have shown themselves the mos 
deeply contemplative people on earth. 
. . . The search for God has been the 
quest of India throughout the centuries 
and no people has gone further on this 
path. . . . If Christian Europe owed it 
very existence to the work and prayer 
of the monks in the past, we may wel 
hope that the new civilization which is 
coming into being in the East will bk 
ready to respond to the same inspire 
tion.” 

e 

Father Harold C. Gardiner, S.],, lit 
erary editor of America, presented the 
Campion Award to Jacques Maritain re 
cently at a dinner of the Catholic Boo 
Club in New York City. The award 
honors “long-standing and eminent serv 
ice in the cause of Catholic letters.” 

td 

A 1950 publication, Au Diapason du 
Ciel (In the Diapason of Heaven), by 
French writer Marcelle de Jouvenel, ba 
been placed on the Index of Forbidden 
Books by the Holy Office. The book tep 
resents the author’s alleged message 
from her dead son’s spirit and according 
to an editorial in Osservatore Romaw 
“contains gross religious errors and @ 
tirely lacks concepts of the soul’s it 
mortality, redemption and future life’ 
The introduction to the book was wit 
ten by Gabriel Marcel, Christian ea 
tentialist philosopher, and, according ™ 
a NC news release, “supports the at 
thor’s ideas and voices the belief thi 
Catholics could accept them with ptt 
mission of the proper spiritual auth 
ities.” 
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The Last Essays of George Bernanos 
translated by Joan and Barry 
Ulanov. Regnery, 263 pp. $4.50. 


nes is dead, but his warnings 
are still heard in this collection of 
his lectures. The great novelist felt that 
today’s crisis is that of our civilization 
itself. Modern civilization is technologi- 
cal, he says, and its machines are con- 
suming the men who made them, be- 
cause men do not exercise their will 
power to control these works of their 
hands. 

The machine is greatly responsible for 
our evolving toward a totalitarian world 
-a total equality of slavery. The means 
have become the end. The atomic bomb 
may well be the turning point in tech- 
nology’s complete triumph over reason, 
for the dispensers of atomic power may 
not be content to serve humanity but 
may enslave it. 

The world a-building today is not in 
the image of our spiritual tradition— 
man’s reason and liberty giving human 
personality a sacred character. France 
alone—once called the “Eldest Daughter 
of the Church’—is capable of thinking 
up a better kind of world for she is still, 
in essence, that Christian entity, a home- 
land. French thought can recover from 
its lethargy, Bernanos feels, just as 
French economy is recovering from the 
devastation of war. 

To halt the tide of dehumanizing to- 
talitarianism, the Catholic Church will 
be forced to lead a crusade aimed at a 





return to a spiritual attitude toward life. 
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Todays’ democracies, Bernanos lec- 
tures, are economic dictatorships and 
how easy, he rightly says, it is to pass 
from an economic dictatorship to a po- 
litical dictatorship. The authority of the 
state becomes more oppressive day after 
day, not because events have become 
larger but because men have become 
smaller. 

Bernanos rejects the epithet of pessi- 
mist. Why, he asks us, should he be 
styled a pessimist simply because he 
warns of the almost inevitable ruin to 
come? 

There is much more in these last 
essays of Bernanos. In them he some- 
times speaks harshly and sometimes al- 
most gently. But every sentence deserves 
not only reading, but thought. 


Rosert L. CAMPBELL 





The Brownson Reader edited by Al- 
van S. Ryan. Kenedy. 370 pp. 
$4.50. 


a= WE on the eve of a Brownson re- 
vival? The last ten or fifteen years 
have witnessed a notable increase in 
Brownson literature, both in books and 
in periodical articles. Yet this literature 
is known to relatively few. The awak- 
ened interest in the great critic-journalist 
has not spread to textbook writers or the 
editors of anthologies. Nor, despite the 
studies of Schlesinger, Maynard and 
Whalen, is there available today an ade- 
quate biography of Orestes Brownson. 
Adverting to this situation in a recent 
article in Bouks on Trial (April, 1955), 
Francis McMahon writes, “But the real 
Brownson, after all, is to be found in his 
writings. It is far more important to read 
Brownson than to read about him.” 

No one would question the soundness 
of that implied advice. But for the gen- 
eral reader, nay, even for the student 
with a more or less adequate background 
in the perplexing problems of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, “to read 
Brownson” would be a rather formidable 
task. His published writings, now out of 
print, comprise twenty volumes, and 
much of his best work is scattered in 
countless articles in periodicals, now 
available only in special libraries or col- 
lections. ‘The Brownson anthology under 
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review is an attempt—and a very success- 
ful one—to relieve this situation. 

The Reader is a model of editing. Its 
twenty-seven page introduction, tracing 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress” in search of 
Truth and Justice, places Brownson in 
the milieu of his age. The selections are 
arranged topically to show Brownson’s 
interest in society, politics, education, 
literature, philosophy, religion, Church- 
State relations, and other preoccupations 
of the day. While such a classification is 
foreign to Brownson’s thought, and 
should, the editor says, “suggest distinc- 
tion rather than separation,” the arrange- 
ment serves to illuminate the interplay, 
in Brownson’s mind, of the various as- 
pects of a problem. That was the way 
his mind worked. Yet the significance of 
the time element is not ignored. Within 
each division the essays are arranged 
chronologically so that the reader may 
trace the progress of the writer’s thought 
to that particular stage; then, passing 
from section to section, its further de- 
velopment over a longer period: Besides 
the sectional introductions, each essay 
has its own preface suggestive of its con- 
tent, with references to recent mono- 
graphic and periodical materials. In view 
of the careful editing and the concern 
of Dr. Ryan to make the anthology use- 
ful to the average reader, one carinot 
but regret the absence of an index. 

The forty odd years of Brownson’s 
work covered a turbulent period in 
which the United States was grappling 
with problems arising from its rapid 
western expansion and industrialization 
agitation for social and financial reforms, 
suffrage, states’ rights, and civil war. 
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Brownson was one of the few who re- 
cognized the menace of the growing 
secularism of the times. His interest in 
contemporary controversies stemme d 
from his deep love for America and his 
life-long desire for the reign of truth 
and justice. His conversion to Cathol- 
icism meant not only spiritual certainty 
for himself; it made him a member of 
the Church militant whose creative en 
ergy might be utilized to inaugurate a 
new era of justice and charity in human 
relations. How well he fought, with 
what success or failure, are queries to be 
kept in mind as you read Brownson. 


Sister M. Aucustina, B.V.M. 


My Nine Lives in the Red Army by 
Mikhail Soloviev. Translated by 
Harry Stevens. McKay. 308 pp. 
$3.75. 


Face of a Victim by Elizabeth Ler- 
molo. Translated by |. D. W. Tal- 
madge. Harper. 311 pp. $3.75. 


From His obscurity as sports editor of 
Izvestia, Mikhail Soloviev was sud- 
denly appointed the paper’s military cor- 
respondent, in 1932. Almost at once he 
was ordered to give lectures in history 
at the Soviet “incubator for generals.” 
As with everything else in that land of 
upside down, military commanders were 
chosen for their “political reliability’— 
not for their intelligence nor for their 
ability as strategists. Thus the necessity 
for the “incubator.” 

Soloviev’s account in My Nine Lives 
in the Red Army of his experiences in 
the Russo-Finnish War are most reveal- 
ing. It was not the proven lack of prep 
aration, not the obsolescence of Soviet 
equipment that forced the Kremlin to 
use almost every soldier it had to defeat 
little Finland. The Soviet soldiers real 
ized that their motherland was in no 
danger from the Finns. They knew that 
Stalin and his commissars were playing 
their own diabolical game. The astound- 
ing thing about it all was that even in 
battle the commanders of the fighting 
forces had to be guided by their co-com- 
manders, the political commissars who 
shadowed every movement. 

The reason for this fantastic method 
of operation emerges from Soloviev’s pic 
ture of his associations with men now 
known to the whole world—Malenkov, 
Bulganin, Krushchev among them. Cas- 
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Elizabeth Lermolo: In an “‘isolator’’ 





‘ 


Mikhail Soloviev: In an “incubator” 


ually, sometimes humorously, Soloviev’s 
view of people and events shows his 
growing realization that Communism is 
not for him nor for his people. Despite 
his nearness to the top circle, Soloviev 
never joined the Party. 

Face of a Victim is a very much grim 
mer, yet exciting, account of the unbe 
lievable lengths to which the Kremlin 
goes to keep itself in power. 

The night after Politburo member 
Kirov was assassinated, Elizabeth Ler- 
molo was arrested—she had lived in the 
same apartment house with the mur- 
derer’s aunt. Stalin himself questioned 
her. So did many others—the NKVD 
experts. The usual attempts at extorting 
a confession failed. So, without ever 
learning her “crime” or her sentence, 
she spent the next eight years being 
shifted from one “isolator” to another. 
Cold, hunger, brutality, illness, near 
madness were her lot until the Nazi 


approach forced her captors to run for it 

But she was not alone during thog 
years. In each “isolator” she found some. 
one she knew or someone who knew 
someone she knew. As her imprisonment 
progresses, she tells the life story of sey. 
eral of her fellow-prisoners who were 
close to the Red rulers. Gradually, 
through her talks with these fellow-suf- 
ferers Coften possible only by wall-tap 
ping), Elizabeth Lermolo learned that 
Kirov’s murder had been engineered by 
Stalin and his cohorts—without the mur 
derer ever knowing that his reasons for 
killing Kirov had been planted and cul- 
tivated by the Kremlin itself because 
Stalin wanted the Politburo man liquid 
ated. What better way? 

There is much in this book about 
Stalin’s views. There is much, too, about 
the inner life of the inner Kremlin. But 
the most horrible fact, the fact that stuns 
the reader is the hopeless acceptance of 
the normality of seeing one’s friends and 
relatives today only to learn of their 
arrest tomorrow; then, never to hear of 
or from them again—unless reunited in 
one of the myriad camps, prisons, or 
“isolators.” 

Rosert L. CampsBett 


Admiral Ambassador to Russia by 
William Standley and Arthur 
Ageton. Regnery. 533 pp. $6.00. 


Meo: American diplomats and news 
men after tours of duty in Moscow 
are quick to write books upon their te 
turn to the States. Admiral William H. 
Standley, American Ambassador to 
Russia for eighteen months in 1942-43, 
is the exception to the rule. He waited 
more than a decade before putting his 
observations on paper. 

As might be expected the lapse of 
time has had a mixed effect on the value 
of the book. On the one hand, much of 
the admiral’s story is no longer timely. 
Today's readers do not have a lively in 
terest in Lend-Lease, the missions 10 
Moscow of Wendell Wilkie and Joseph 
Davies, the Second Front and the war 
time atmosphere of the Kremlin. 

But, on the other hand, the author has 
profited by a political perspective that 
is denied those who rush into print. He 
has also benefitted from the publication 
of many other related works that have 
appeared since World War II, notably 
Sherwood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins. 
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Admiral Ambassador to Russia is pri- 
marily concerned with the problems 
Standley faced at a time when Russo- 
American diplomacy was largely the 
personal affair of Roosevelt and Stalin. 
The two heads of state carried on diplo- 
matic exchanges by direct communica- 
tion and a series of special envoys, a 
practice which frequently left the Amer- 
ican ambassador in the dark. 

Top-level channel jumping reached a 
cdimax with Lend-Lease. Negotiations 
were carried on directly between the 
Kremlin and the White House while 
Standley was either ignored or partially 
informed by the diplomatic staff of 
foreign embassies. Many of the “V.I.P.’s” 
who visited the Red capitol during the 
war were better informed than the am- 
bassador, a situation which resulted in 
loss of prestige for the embassy and fin- 
ally the ambassador's resignation. Stand- 
ley was particularly annoyed by Wendell 
Wilkie “One World” 
seemed to him to be strictly political. 

The book would have been helped 
by some judicious pruning. Many details 
—descriptions of Russian meals, embassy 
chit-chat, the personal ills of the am- 
bassador and his staff—do not stand the 
test of time. 


whose mission 


Rosert L. Meyer 


Egypt’s Destiny by Mohammed Na- 
guib. Doubleday. 256 pp. $4.00. 


Egypt’s Liberation by Gamal Abdul 
Nasser. Public Affairs. 119 pp. 
$2.00. 


ju 23, 1952, is a date which will 
occupy a prominent place in a future 
history the outlines of which are visible 
today. King Farouk’s rule of Egypt had 
cooperated with what might have been 
the greatest contemporary concentration 
of vice and corruption. Hardly a trans- 
action was undertaken by the govern- 
ment that did not somehow enrich the 
pockets of Farouk and his coterie. The 
Palestine war scandals provided the cli- 
max—defective ammunition supplied to 
the army through bribery of the king 
and his henchmen. The inevitable reac- 
tion was a military coup d'etat which be- 
gan a political and social revolution. 
Two personalities dominated that event 
and we now have their own accounts of 
their motives, tactics and hopes. 
Naguib has recounted the details of 
the revolution and his role in it. We 
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see him, a professional soldier, from 
youth resenting British influence in 
Egypt, attaining high army positions, 
adopted as a leader of the young rev- 
olutionary officers, selected as Egypt's 
Premier and President, and finally de- 
posed because of continual disagreement 
with the Revolutionary Council. Na- 
guib’s personality seems somewhat con- 
fusing — he continually attests to his 
faith and trust in God, yet is given to 
continual boasting about his own suc- 
cesses. In spite of his deposition he re- 
tains great confidence in the philosophy 
of the revolution. 

Nasser’s book is certainly the more 
profound of the two. His reflections on 
Egyptian history set the stage for the 
revolution which he approaches more 
impersonally than does Naguib. Indeed, 
he characterizes the whole leadership 
problem as “a role in search of a hero.” 
Nasser does not regard himself as that 
hero, but merely as temporarily playing 
the role. He finds the stage dominated 
by two revolutions occurring simultane- 
ously, the political (the dethronement of 
Farouk) and the social (agrarian un- 
rest). This involves a conflict in values, 
in attitudes toward the past: the po- 
litical revolution requires a full break 
with the past; the social, a rediscovery of 
ancient values, the sense of justice for 
the peasantry, lest the moderate coup be 
replaced by Communist violence. This 
conflict provided what Nasser terms “the 
crisis of the millstones.” 


It was not within our power to stand on 
the road of history like a traffic policeman 
and hold up the passage of one revolution 
until the other had passed by in order to 
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prevent a collision. The only thing possible 
to do was to act as best we could and try to 
avoid being ground between the millstones. 
Unfortunately, neither writer gives a 
clear or complete picture of Naguib’s 
fall. It is difficult, therefore, to assess its 
full meaning, especially in foreign pol- 
icy. Both bitterly resent imperialism, but 
Naguib seems more realistic and his 
thoughts center around the immediate 
problems of Israel, Suez, the Sudan and 
economic development; and are not con- 
cerned with the grand visions of Pan- 
Arabism, Pan-Africanism and Pan-Islam 
which mark the last pages of Nasser’s 
book. The course which Egypt takes in 
the future will be hers and hers alone; 
but in evaluating it, the date of demar- 
cation between the old and new will 
stand clear in history—July 23, 1952. 
Epwarp R. O’Connor 


Political Warfare by John Scott. 


John Day. 256 pp. $3.75. 


= BOOK deals with a new type of 
warfare—a warfare midway between 
total war and appeasement. The author 
feels that in the present conflict be- 
tween the East and the West three al- 
ternatives face the world: a hydrogen 
war, the submission of one side to the 
other, commonly called appeasement, or 
competitive coexistence. At present 
neither side is willing to start a world 
war—because neither is certain of vic- 
tory. Nor will either submit peacefully 
to be ruled by the other. Consequently, 
a third alternative must be worked out 
which will avoid war on the one hand 
and on the other will not require the 
submission of one side to the other. The 
author concludes that competitive co- 
existence answers this seemingly insol- 
uble problem. This idea has gained 
some acceptance among the formulators 
of American foreign policy. 

The author, John Scott, an editor of 
Time, asserts that by employing political 
warfare the United States would sustain 
itself through a long period of competi- 
tive coexistence. For him political war- 
fare consists in “diplomacy, the per- 
suasive techniques of psychological war- 
fare economic pressures, political 
wedges, cultural campaigns, and assorted 
skullduggery.” He explains in detail the 
various techniques of political warfare 
and of particular interest is his master- 
ful analysis of weaknesses in the Soviet 
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system which the United States could 
exploit. By developing these techniques 
and by exploiting Soviet weakness the 
United States will be able to maintain 
a policy of competitive coexistence. 

The central thesis of this book is 
indeed stimulating, but the book is in- 
adequately organized. For example, the 
very interesting case studies which illu- 
strate its thesis would have been im- 
measurably benefited by a more unified 
and coherent organization. 

Political Warfare is a significant book. 
Furthermore, it is one which a person 
disillusioned with the present world sit 
uation can read with profit. For its true 
significance lies in the fact that it points 
a way out of the present malaise with 
out sacrificing historic American prin- 
ciples or risking the fearsome prospect 
of a hydrogen war. As the author sees 
it, and rightly so, the alternative to the 
policy of competitive coexistence is one 
of coextermination by war. 

Watter D. Gray 


Catholic Approaches to Modern Di- 
lemmas and Eternal Truths edited 
by Elizabeth Pakenham. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. 240 pp. 
$3.50. 


{= RIPENED fruit of study and experi- 
ence has been gathered by Elizabeth 
Pakenham into this collection of provo 
cative essays, Catholic Approaches to 
Modern Dilemmas and Eternal Truths. 
In a world where men have lost their 
moorings to truth and morality, this 
book is a challenge to the self-sufficient 
and a comfort to the groping, honest 
mind. At some time or other, at some 
level or other, human minds inevitably 
meet the problem of evil, of faith in the 
balance, of politics in religion, of divi- 
sion in civic life, of natural science 
overshadowing revelation, of sex, of mar- 
riage, of parenthood in a modern set- 
ting, of art in an age of technocracy, of 
apostolicity. Sparks of truth illumine the 
reader’s horizon as eternal truth meets 
modern problems in the mind of each 
author. Particularly rewarding are the 
essays of D’Arcy, Woodruff, Temple and 
Jones. Penetrating are the writings of 
Lynch and Mathew. Any literate man 
will find a rich store of material for 
meditation and discussion in all these 
articles. 

Were I to choose one essay as more 
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provocative than any of the others, | 
believe my choice would fall to David 
Jones’ “Art and Sacrament, An Inquiry,” 
though I was tremendously impressed 
by Temple and Woodruff. Jones per- 
mits his mind to wander in search of 
the essence of Art through a diversity of 
illustration until he comes to the crux of 
the problem: “How are we to reconcile 
man-the-artist, man the sign-maker or 
sacrament-maker with the world in 
which we live today?” His essay is rem- 
iniscent of Vann’s “The Heart of 
Man.” 

Temple, on the other hand, does a 
masterly analysis of modern physics in 
relation to philosophy, while Woodruff, 
with the skill of the journalist, uncovers 
the heart of religious indifferentism with 
the term “The Uncommitted Mind.” 

None of these essays is light in tone, 
in matter, or in style. The style, how- 
ever, is always urbane. The thoughtful 
reader will enjoy them, and it is to such 
that the book is addressed. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, in the publication of this 
book, have really contributed to the éul- 
ture of our times. 

J]. E. Surprenant, C.S.V. 


The Forgotten Leaders of the Rev- 
olution by Howard Swiggett. Dou- 
bleday. 284 pp. $4.00. 


ere has an author been less happy 
in the choice of a title. If the average 
reader expects the term Revolution to 
mean the war for American independ 
ence which was waged between 1776 
and 1783 he will be sadly disillusioned. 
Of the some two dozen figures who cross 
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these pages in varying disproportion 
only half had any direct connection with 
the Revolution proper, and of those who 
might be validly called leaders few are 
forgotten. Surely anyone familiar with 
Bemis’s monographs on the Jay and 
Pinckney Treaties, as Mr. Swiggett ad- 
mittedly is, should hesitate to relegate 
either Jay or Pinckney to historical lim- 
bo. Robert Morris and Horatio Gates 
are names any high school history stu- 
dent might be expected to identify. 

It is dificult to imagine why Aaron 
Burr and the conspiracy of the Jeffer- 
sonian era found their place in this vol- 
ume, especially since Thomas P. Aber- 
nethy’s fine treatment of the Burr Con- 
spiracy obviates any further necessity 
for a cursory glance. It is more difficult 
to imagine why a worthless young cred- 
itor of Jay's, Lewis Littlepage, whose 
only military activity seems to haye been 
in the service of Spain under Crillon at 
Port Mahon, should be deemed an 
American Revolutionary leader. If Jere- 
miah Wadsworth needs rescue surely it 
is not because he may have seduced the 
widow of Nathaniel Greene, a specula 
tion to which Mr. Swiggett devotes some 
thirteen of his twenty pages on Wads 
worth. Any treatment of William Short 
ought to take some cognizance of the 
more than fifty volumes of Short papers 
in the Library of Congress Department 
of Manuscripts. 

This reviewer suspects that Mr. Swig- 
gett has simply unburdened himself of 
an odd assortment of notes left over 
from researches on, it is to be hoped, 
more balanced projects. Many ot them 
are in such poor taste that one wishes 
they had remained in their respective 
shoes boxes to gather dust. 


ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 


From Lexington to Liberty by Bruce 
Lancaster. Doubleday. 470 pp. 
$6.00. 


Ws ANOTHER book on, of all over 
worked topics, the American Rew 
lution? Only last year John R. Alden 
presented us with The American Revo 
lution, 1775-1783, in the new American 
Nation Series. That was admittedly not 
intended to be a “popular” treatment but 
Revolution 1776 by John H. Preston, 
which appeared some years ago, was af 
parently so intended. Lancaster’s book, 
the third to appear in the Mainstream ¢t 
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ere- America, seems to present in its pages 
y it J the better features of the two earlier 
the § treatments mentioned. Already at home 
tla- Fin the colonial field because of his Guns 
me — of Burgoyne if for no other reason, Lan- 
ids- 2 caster presents in his big book an ac- 
ort F count of the American Revolution which 
the f | am willii.g to recommend to any in- 
ers f terested, literate reader. 

ent The military aspects of the Revolution 
are stressed more than any other phase, 
vig f as might be expected, but the economic 
of F and diplomatic facets are not neglected. 
wer f Devoid of footnotes although supplied 
ed, f with an adequate index, the book is 
em § crammed with details that bring the 
hes § story to life. Perhaps many of them 
tive § have little basis in actual fact, but they 
do add interest and in no way vitiate 
: important historical truths. Some dis- 
like this “familiar” approach to history; 
others relish it. Here is a sample, written 
with-reference to the seizure in 1777 of 
Philadelphia by the British: “Now that 
the city had actually fallen, men blinked 
and looked at each other in surprise. The 
ver’ § effect was as though a prize fighter had 
vir F taken a dreaded blow to the chin, only 
den § to find out that, far from knocking him 
vo § out, it barely jarred him.” Here is 
can § another exaraple, an account concerning 
not § those Hessians involved in Burgoyne’s 
but } surrender in October, 1777: “So these 
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alien land, they lugged with them, un- 
like the British, uncounted numbers of 
forest pets. Young deer minced daintily 
along by the companies, secured by light 
collars and leashes. Bear cubs matched 
their pigeon-toed shuffle to the weary 
swing of gaitered legs. Foxes glided 
close by their masters and imp-faced rac- 
coons perched on loaded knapsacks. 
These were the sole, and pitiful, spoils 
of the campaign.” This type of writing 
is frequently encountered in the book, 
which is, however, basically a factual, 
detailed and penetrating account of the 
American Revolution. 
Paut Kintery 


The Oppression of Protestants in 
Spain by Jacques Delpech. Bea- 
con. 114 pp. $2.00. 


» spAIN the latest census indicates a 
population of some 28,000,000. The 
figures quoted in this book under con- 
sideration suggest perhaps 20,000 are 
Protestants—less than one-tenth of one 
per cent. The numbers adhering to other 
non-Catholic sects plus those who are 
professed atheists do not include more 
than 100,000. Thus, Spain is possibly 
the most overwhelmingly Catholic coun- 
try in the world; and its current political 
regime recognizes this fact. 

Article I of the Concordat of 1953 
publicly asserts that Spain is a Catholic 


nation: “The Roman Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Faith will continue to be the only 
religion of the Spanish nation, and will 
enjoy all the rights and prerogatives that 
are due to it, in accordance with Divine 
law and canon law.” The Spanish Gov- 
ernment, thus, is only implementing the 
Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII in holding 
that it is the duty of the State to profess 
the true religion and when it is the re- 
ligion of the absolute majority of the 
citizenry to publicly defend it. Never- 
theless, Article 6 of the basic code of 
Spanish law, the Fuero de los Espanoles, 
also recognizes the religious beliefs of 
non-Catholic citizens: “No one shall be 
disturbed because of his religious beliefs 
or the private practice of his worship.” 
Aware, however, of the religious sensi- 
bilities of the Catholic majority, it furth- 
er states, “No other outward ceremonies 
or demonstrations than those of the 
Catholic religion shall be permitted.” 
Despite such legal protection for 
non-Catholic worship in Spain, during 
the last decade Americans have become 
aware of frequent pronouncements from 
certain fellow citizens who are leaders in 
the Protestant pulpit and press stating 
that Protestants are persecuted in Spain. 
Their claim is that “the Spanish hier- 
archy has decreed—and the Franco Gov- 
ernment has accepted and enforced the 
decree—that Protestants in Spain shall! 
not be accorded the full rights of Span- 
ish citizens but shall be condemned to 
suffer untold disabilities in the religious, 
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Thinking of June Gifts? 


For Children 


STORIES FROM GOD’S HOLY 
BOOK by Josephine Looney. Skill- 
fully retold Bible Stories which will 
enchant young people while intro- 
ducing them to both Old and New 
Testament. Dramatic colored illus- 
trations. 15 page appendix of line 
drawings, perforated, for the child 
to remove and color. 

136 pp., $1.25 


EXTRA SETS of the pictures to 
be colored, per set, $.10 


For Student, Canonist, 
Parish Priest 


INVALIDATING LAWS by Rt. 
Reverend Monsignor Roelker, 
S.T.D., J.C.D. This book seeks to 
establish the actual meaning of 
these laws, from their appearance 
in Roman Law as prohibitory 
measures down to their actual use 
in Canon Law today. Calculated to 
furnish a clear understanding of 
prohibitory and invalidating laws 
and their functions. 

206 pp., $3.00 


For Everyone 


SEVEN BASKETS by Isidore 
O’Brien, O.F.M. Warm and under- 
standing and inspiring, these essays 
by the late beloved Father Isidore 
make up a book which is perfect 
for giving—if you can bear to part 
with it. 184 pp., $2.00 


Order from your bookstore or 
directly from Dept. 4-2198 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, N.J. 
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political, social and cultural, and com- 
mercial life of the country.” Such is the 
main theme of the author of this highly 
controversial little book, a French Hu- 
guenot minister, M. Jacques Delpech, 
assisted by two American members of 
P.O.A.U. who provide the preface and 
foreword Howard Schomer and Dr. 
John A. Mackay. 

Despite the seriousness of the charge 
and their assertion that their writing is 
objective, the authors have prepared 
merely another propaganda piece that 
reveals them as men blinded by bitter- 
ness (the Catholicity of Spain is “a bane- 
ful theory imposed upon an unwilling 
nation by a theocratic government which 
has blocked the development of one of 
Europe’s greatest peoples”), by wishful 
thinking C“if no discrimination were to 
be practiced against people because of 
their religion . . . 75 per cent of the 
Spanish people would abandon all con- 
nection with the Roman Catholic 
Church”) and by the most profound 
ignorance of the Spanish mentality 
(“the rank and file of the Spanish people 
admire Protestants as the only people in 
the national community who have been 
able to maintain their unity and integ- 
rity under a regime which is the most 
hated in Spanish history”). 

It would require much more space 
than is available to refute or explain 
each of the charges levelled against the 
Catholic clergy and laity. 1 do believe 
a partial explanation for this attempt to 
generalize from certain individual ac 
tions is that this is a book tinged with 
resentment, a resentment which rankles 
because Spain represents the most com 
plete defeat of Protestantism both in the 
medieval and the modern periods. Al- 
though not all of her people may be 
completely Catholic in every aspect of 
their lives, only one who has not studied 
Spain’s history and mentality would sug- 
gest that Spaniards would ever turn to 
Protestantism. Protestantism, to the vast 
majority of Spaniards, is a foreign “ism” 
alien to all that Spain treasures in her 
culture and tradition. The future per- 
spective of history will surely show this 
country as the guardian of that Faith 
which is the God-given heritage of the 
Spanish nation. 

Ricuarp J. Houk 

For a review of another book about 
Spain, and another view of that country, 
see page 395, “The Cypresses Believe in 
God.” —Fditor. 


Cooperatives: The British Achieye. 
ment by Paul Greer. Harper. 17) 
pp. $3.00. 


p= Greer, formerly an editor of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, has written 
an introduction to Co-operation, not jus 
a history of British co-ops, that will leave 
an American—even one who thinks of 
co-ops as something for farmers and sty. 
dents—quite enthusiastic if not ready to 
join-up. Far from any kind of tirade o; 
massing of “irrefutable” statistics and a 
guments, the book gently and respect 
fully introduces the uninitiated to the 
co-op mystery with an alternating thy. 
thm of idea and data. It is convincing 
and we owe much to Mr. Greer, a man 
who can let an idea speak for itself in 
an age of propaganda. 

The outstanding point made by Mr 
Greer and the one which the British 
co-operators keep hammering on is the 
positive one of co-operation as a “mori 
way of life,” a “third dimension” rathe 
than a “middle way” between capitalism 
and_ socialism. Co-operation is group 
community action,’ responsible action, by 
the group and for the group and at the 
same time is based upon initiative o 
the individual who is enhanced by his 
co-operation. It is of such stuff that “be 
lievers” in co-operation are made. Bu 
of course not all co-op members, eleven 
million in Britain, are “believers,” fo 
an “indifferent or apathetic 95 per cent 
receive full benefits and contribute onl 
a little cash. Such a situation is und 
sirable but not as discouraging as ont 





might think (for most organizations d 
well to have an active five per cent), ani 
does not detract from the quite real # 
cial, economic and political benefits 
co-ops. Rather it is an indication thi 
cooperation, though perhaps having ™ 
peer as a technique of social organiz 
tion, contains no magic moral powers 

The main problem which British 
ops have not met head-on is that of ect 
nomic democracy for the worker. Em 
ployee morale is considered a problem 
unions are heartily supported as is th 
Labor Party (though there exists ! 
growing coolness to nationalization) 
managers are drawn from the ranks i 
most cases; some workers have seats 0 
co-op boards. But consumer interests at! 
orientation dominate. This is quite 
rect as opposed to a production oritt 
tated economy --the bugaboo of cot 
sumer co-operation—but the interests 
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the producer, the worker—be he man- 
ager or day-laborer—are slighted. 

The British Co-op Movement, how- 
ever, is quite pluralist, strange as that 
night seem in a group that some think 
is “fanatic.” There is in fact large di- 
versity and ferment of opinion as to the 
movement’s functions and goals. In such 
an atmosphere and given the challenge 
of the Labor Party’s solution, British Co- 
operation May soon give rise to a real 
c-operation between men as consumers 
amd producers. 


R. W. FAuLHABER 


The Dream of Success by Kenneth S. 
Lynn. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 269 
pp. $4.00. 


Tis in the area of the history of ideas 

that most of today’s truly original 
literary contributions seem to be made. 
Such a contribution is this work by a 
young Harvard scholar, who shows how 
the specifically American goal of Success 
inluenced the writing of ‘Theodore 
Dreiser, Jack London, David Graham 
Phillips, Frank Norris and Robert Her- 
tick. However unlike the heroes of their 
books this group of writers may have 
been, they all pursued relentlessly suc- 
cess, usually in the form of financial 
greatness, though often social position 
was sought with equal tenacity. 

An introductory chapter gives to Hor- 
atio Alger (1832-1899) the credit, if 
that is the right word, for making Suc- 
cess the American ideal; if the sale of 





Dr. Peale’s books nowadays is any indi- 
cation, Alger’s work would seem still to 
be going on, and William James’ dictum 
is still true, that “the exclusive worship 
of the bitch-goddess SUCCESS is our 
national disease.” 

One by one, Mr. Lynn takes the main 
characters of the five novelists he has 
chosen—most are men, but there are 
some women, such as Dreiser’s Carrie 
Meeber and his Jennie Gerhardt—and 
shows the relation between the failure 
which almost always is their lot and the 
lives and philosophies of their creators. 
Occasionally, as with Herrick’s The Real 
World, the novels of the success-writers 
end on an affirmative note, but this hap- 
pens seldom indeed. 

Poverty, political corruption, loveless 
marriages, spoiled and disobedient off- 
spring—these were the persistent themes 
of the success writers. They were prob- 
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lems never solved, and, concludes Lynn, 
“The specter of failure still haunts us; 
our writers still wrestle with the mo- 
notony of American life.” John P. Mar- 
quand’s characters attain financial, so- 
cial, and often (apparently) marital suc- 
cess denied to the heroes and heroines 
of Mr. Lynn’s five writers—but there is 
always something beyond, that the drive 
for Success misses because it is not even 
envisioned. 

“More obsolete than the Model T,” 
Lynn concludes, “Alger continues to be 
our mythmaker; until we show some of 
the same sort of ruthlessness about dis- 
carding outworn mythologies as we do 
about outdated motor cars, we shall 
never be able to get at the unprece- 
dented meaning of American civiliza- 
tion today.” 

BERNARD THEALL, O.S.B. 


The Psychological Novel, 1900- 
1950 by Leon Edel. Lippincott. 
221 pp. $3.00. 


Studies in Literature and Belief by 
Martin Jarrett-Kerr. Harper. 203 
pp. $2.75. 


WO SEASONED literary critics have 

given us guide books for apprecia- 
tion of fiction writing in the first half of 
this century. Both the American writer 
Con structure) and the English Con con- 
tent-base) present findings of two or 
more decades of personal labor—observa- 
tion, research and study along broad hu- 
manistic lines and experience gained by 
publication-tested articles. Neither pre- 


tends to offer complete solutions of the 
problems involved but both discard ex- 
traneous answers and point the way to 
profitable discussion. Each has had the 
benefit of tilts with experts of his own 
caliber and, as university lecturer, “has 
been fortunate enough to have active 
minds against which to launch his ideas 
and . . . has been, in turn, admirably 
challenged to closer definition.” 

This last effect, that of precision and 
economy of statement, is very evident 
in Leon Edel’s book. He makes distinc- 
tions between the psychological novel as 
novel of subjectivity, of stream-of-con- 
sciousness, inner monologue, roman 
fleuve. He traces the development from 
the accidental epistolary attempt of 
Samuel Richardson, Henry James’s in- 
clusion of “atmosphere of mind” into the 
province of the novel, from Dujardin’s 
production of the first consistently sus- 
tained exemplar on through Proust’s 
first-person self-analysis to the tech- 
niques of Joyce, Dorothy Richardson, 
Faulkner and Virginia Woolf. He indi- 
cates “preoccupation with time which is 
central to the psychological novel,” and, 
by citing dates and facts clears the ap- 
proaches of such debris as the influence 
of Freud and Bergson, the relation of 
physical handicap to author’s genius, 
the method of articulating the uncon- 
scious through involuntary association 
(which “Aquinian-trained Joyce” dis- 
cerns as three levels of awareness), the 
choice of which mind to render—a se- 
lection the artist makes under cross-fire 
of too much realism and too much sym- 
bolism. 

Particularly interesting is the chapter 
“The Novel as Autobiography,” which 
considers the thesis: “If every novel is 
disguised personal case-history, so much 
the more so the subjective novel.” Here 
Dr. Edel takes the discarded first drafts 
of Joyce’s and Proust’s autobiographical 
novels and, comparing them with the 
published versions, shows “the artists 
making their false starts, recognizing 
their mistakes, and consciously rectify- 
ing them. . . . In both cases the rewrit- 
ing was in pursuit of subjective experi- 
ence: a need to look into the mind, in- 
ward, that is, as well as outward from 
the mind at the world.” 

The inclusion of dates in Edel’s title 
is significant. They suggest the span of 
an era. In fact, the author writes 


. . . Finnegans Wake seems to me to rep- 
resent the final stage, the terminal point of 
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the novel of subjectivity. [And in the clos- 
ing paragraph] . . . There are signs among 
the younger writers of further refinement of 
techniques : nd a moulding of the stream of 
consciousness to new uses as well as an in- 
tegration of it into the older type of nar- 
rated fiction. 


In the opening chapter of Studies in 
Literature and Belief two reasons are 
suggested for the obsession among critics 
for the past thirty years with the rela- 
tionship of literature and belief. 

. . . the loss of a single religious tradition 
meant .. . that the metaphysical and reli- 
gious implications of literature, of history, 
or of natural science, become more, not less, 
marked than in the age when the meta- 
physic or religion could be taken for grant- 
ed and so leave the writer to get on with 
the job. 

But there is a further reason for this ob- 
session, and that is simply that these years 
have seen Western man advancing into a 
post-sceptical period. . . . 

It is proposed to focus the present sit- 
uation through historical studies. “The 
Ballad and Society, or the Assimilation 
of Belief,” shows the persistence of pa- 
gan elements in popular poetry long 
after the conversion of the nations to 
Christianity. In “Calderon and the Im- 
perialism of Belief” is discussed the lit- 
erary doctrine that belief in eternal life 
rules out tragedy. (Later the author is 
to say: “There is only one hero in every- 
one of Mr. Graham Greene’s novels; a 
vague creature called Grace”). “The 
“Quiescence of Belief’ explores I Pro- 
messi Sposi and its author because 
“Manzoni is perhaps the last European 
writer to be able to take belief, unargued 
for, as the background to his picture of 
life. . There could scarcely be a 
sharper contrast than that between him 
and his Russian contemporary.” So 
“Dostoevsky and the Agony of Belief” 
probes the long, hard pilgrimage to re- 
covery of faith and the constant struggle 
to retain it, not only in the well quoted 
arguments about faith and infidelity but 
in “his work as a whole, in its style, its 
imagery, its preoccupations, and its tech- 
nique as novel-writing.” 

The last chapter disputes the view 
that the Christian (because of dogmatic 
belief) can only be “pilgrim,” never an 
“explorer.” It opens with the provocative 
statement: “The major problem which 
faces the creative writer in the twen- 
tieth century is the erosion of the imag- 
inative soil.” There are candid shots of 
the effect of this Dust Bowl on such 
“self-consciously Catholic writers” as 
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Bernanos, Claudel, Mauriac and Gra- 
ham Greene. 

The author is an Anglican cleric. The 
educated Catholic will find no fault 
with content or tone, but the immature 
reader may make the same mistake as 
he would with the Summa Theologica: 
ascribe to the author the statement of 
case for the opposition. 


F. A. McGowan 


The Eternal Woman by Gertrud von 
le Fort. Translated by Marie 
Buehrle. Bruce. 110 pp. $3.50. 


[Ai moum the German edition of 
The Eternal Woman dates back 
twenty years, the present translation is 
a welcome addition to that small, but 
growing portion of literature which has 
set as its goal the rediscovery and reil- 
lumination of the symbolism of our 
Christian heritage. 

Gertrud von le Fort has taken the 
Marian dogma in its universal signifi- 
cance—the doctrine of the cooperation of 
man in the work of Redemption—as the 
basis for her scholarly and impressive 
study, and has used this dogma as the 
unifying link for three essays which 
trace the symbolism of woman through 
the three aspects of Virgin, Bride and 
Mother. Thus, the “be it done unto me” 
of Mary, who is both the eternal and the 
ideal Woman, includes the cooperation 
of the entire universe, and becomes the 
symbol of that surrender to God’s Will 
which is, as the author tells us, “the 
only absolute power with which the 
creature is endowed” and by which 
alone he is able to find his ultimate 
destiny. 

The mistaken idea of virginity as a 
condition of failure and frustration, and 
the almost equally erroneous tendency 
to grant to virginity a religious signifi- 
cance while denying it a temporal value 
—concepts especially peculiar to modern 
times—are examined in the essay “The 
Woman in Time.” In the realm of the 
temporal, the virgin, released from the 
“duties of generation” finds justification 
in devoting her power to the historical 
and cultural life of her people. And, as 
we approach her religious connotations, 
she “represents the inherent value of 
the person as independent of every 
achievement . . . entirely independent 
of success or recognition.” The value 
and power of virginity, emerging from 


dogma, appear again in the perpetual 
virginity of Mary, whom we invoke as 
Queen of Virgins. 

As bride, woman is not only the com- 
panion of man’s life, but of his spirit as 
well; as mother, she is the “timeless 
woman,” who carries life on into end- 
lessness. Through the symbolism of her 
spiritual motherhood she is called upon 
to lead a distressed humanity back to an 
awareness of the realities upon which 
not only the survival of Christian cul- 
ture, but the survival of civilization it- 
self depends. 

Gertrud von le Fort’s message con- 
tains both inspiration and challenge. 
While there is no denying the difficult 
text, its rewards are proportionate to the 
time and measure of careful attention 
the reader is willing to give to it. 

GERTRUDE COLLINS 


Blame No One But Yourself by 
Charles Hugo Doyle. Nugent. 255 
pp. $3.00. 


| Nee priest who has seen marriage 
after marriage fail must feel as 
Father Doye does, that he could “assist 
those contemplating marriage to choose 
a mate wisely and well” by flashing neon 
“Go Slow” signs on the road to romance. 

The danger, of course, is that too 
many stop-look-and-listens may frighten 
the conscientious off the course while 
those who should be stopping at the 
danger signals are not seeing them. 

For this reason, rules for finding “the 
greatest happiness accorded to man in 
this vale of tears” would make a much 
better marriage book to offer teen-agers 
and those approaching marriage than 
this list of bad roads to the married 
state. 

Father Doyle’s new book contains 
some of the material from his Cana Is 
Forever. He includes a great number of 
quotations in each book and some of 
these are repeated. 

But Cana Is Forever doesn’t include 
such cautionary items as: 

—support for graphology. Some psy- 
chologists find conflicting evidence fot 
its reliability even among experts. It 
hardly seems wise to suggest that young 
people can read their fiances’ handwrit 
ing aright. 

—a quote that tells how to read per 
sonality from the way a man wears his 


hat. 
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—a quote from J. B. Priestley: “A girl 
marries (a writer, at her peril.” 

Nowhere does Father Doyle recom- 
mend such classics on the married state 
as Karl Adam’s Holy Marriage or Wing- 
field Hope’s Life Together. In his zeal 
to use every means to prevent bad mar- 
riages, however, he does recommend 
The Handwriter Analyzer, Synopsis of 
Psychosomatic Diagnosis and Treatment 
and Psychosomatic Medicine. 

On the whole there is too much “Bad 
Road Ahead” here and too little about 
the good road. 

Marcery FRIsBie 


What They Ask About Marriage by 
Msgr. J. D. Conway. Fides. 322 
pp. $3.75. 


H= is an excellent book for anyone 
seeking the Catholic view of love, 
courtship and marriage in brief, prac- 
tical and readable form. Monsignor Con- 
way conducts “The Question Box” pub- 
lished weekly in The Catholic Messen- 
ger of Davenport, lowa; What They Ask 
About Marriage is a collection of the 
questions and answers he has been asked 
and has answered in the past nine years. 
Because of the form of the book, it is 
not exhaustive, but at the same time, 
because these are questions from real 
life, it covers most of the ground about 
which people ask questions, and again, 
because of the question and answer 
form, it packs a lot of specific informa- 
tion into the briefest answers possible. 

In addition to these merits, What 
They Ask About Marriage has one great 
advantage over most other books on the 
subject—as anyone knows who has ever 
read Monsignor Conway’s weekly col- 
umn. Monsignor Conway writes with 
real style and wit; his answers to ques- 
tions. are frequently as entertaining as 
they are instructive. He is primarily in- 
terested in giving helpful answers to 
people with serious questions, and never 
gives the slightest impression of trying 
to “milk” questions for their potential 
laughs. Where detail and straight expo- 
sition are required, that is what the read- 
et is given. But where a quick, some- 
times unexpected thrust will do the job 
more effectively, Monsignor Conway is 
completely capable of thrusting. CEx- 
ample: “Q. Do you think a girl of 18 
should marry a college boy who is not 
working? They would not be able to 
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A Baby’s First Year by Benjamin 
Spock, John Reinhart and Wayne 
Miller. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
179 pp. $5.00. 


\Y/onvenrur photographs by Wayne 
Miller and helpful commentary on 
them, emphasizing what to expect in a 
baby’s first year, by Doctors Benjamin 
Spock and John Reinhart make this a 
useful as well as enjoyable book for new 
parents—and old veterans will enjoy it 
even more as they reminisce and com- 
pare notes and diaper techniques. 





Ally 





Nap time 





Rising sun 





have children for three years. A. Permit 
me to phrase your question differently: 
Do I think that a girl of 18 should agree 
to live in sin with a boy for three years? 
The answer is no.” ) 

Questions and answers are grouped 
under four major divisions: “Prelimi- 
naries to Marriage,” “The Marriage 
Ceremony,” “Life Together” and “Mar- 
riage Failures.” 

Pastor, director of a Catholic Student 
Center and judge in a Diocesan Mar- 
riage Court, the author of this book is 
unusually fitted to answer questions on 
love and marriage. He has written a 
book that should be of value to many 
people for years to come. 


Davin YouNG 


Fear Strikes Out by Jim Piersall 
and Al Hirshberg. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. 217 pp. $3.50. 


[= 1s the story of Jim Piersall, the 
Boston Red Sox outfielder, who met 
and conquered the mental health prob- 
lem through love, faith and his own will. 

On May 6, 1955, he helped inaugur- 
ate a national campaign to fight mental 
illness in a ceremony before the Sox 
game with the New York Yankees in 
Boston. By starting that campaign and 
telling this story, Piersall states his con- 
viction “that you are needed to go to 
bat for the thousands who are fighting 
mental sickness. They want to be treated 
like anybody else but they need help.” 

Jim’s mother suffered from mental 
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illness. His father, a stern, demanding 
person, kept urging Jim to prepare for 
a career as a major-league baseball play- 
er. Afraid of the future, Piersall worried 
constantly. His severe headaches began 
in high school. They grew worse as the 
strain of his fears, his mother’s trouble, 
his father’s temper, his need for security 
brought his nerves to the breaking point. 
Although he succeeded as a big- 
league fielder, he had a blackout, a ner- 
vous collapse in January, 1952, as he 
entered the Sarasota Terrace Hotel in 
Florida to report to the Red Sox special 
training camp. Seven months later, he 
awoke in the violent room of the West- 
borough State Hospital. It was difficult 
for him to piece together those lost 
months, to face people again. But the 
press, umpires, fans, and his friends 
helped him to fight his way back to a 
sane and purposeful life. Piersall made 
a complete recovery, became one of the 
outstanding ball players in 1953, and has 
maintained his record since. Fear Strikes 
Out is an inspiring story. It should be 
especially helpful for those who have re- 
covered from or have been threatened 
with a nervous or mental breakdown. 


Epmunp J. CockELL 


“Before | Kill More . . .” by Lucy 
Freeman. Crown. 316 pp. $3.50. 


[= is a certain evil fascination 
about a particularly dramatic or vi- 
cious crime which stirs in even the 
mildest and most law-abiding citizen a 
desire to be “on the spot” or “in the 
know’—in a sense to participate vicari- 
ously, if not in the crime itself, then at 
least in its solution or explanation. This 
reviewer cannot quiet the suspicion that 
Miss Freeman and her publishers delib- 
erately aimed at exploiting this human 
trait and, in order to do so most effec- 
tively, produced an intentionally sensa- 
tionalized re-hash of a decade-old mul- 
tiple murder case. 

Author and publisher may indignant- 
ly deny these suggestions, but a careful 
(and somewhat fascinated) reading be- 
lies the higher purposes claimed for this 
literary effort. Perhaps they, or at least 
the author, were sincere in the stated 
aim to analyze the case and the criminal 
in the hope of discovering how these 
tragic explosions of violence could have 
been anticipated and avoided. Perhaps 
Miss Freeman’s explanation of her mo- 
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tivation is valid; certainly there is much 
to support her belief that today’s frontier 
is “the understanding of human emo- 
tions.” But if these were the aims and 
motives, the book is a sensational fail- 
ure. What emerges from its pages can 
best be categorized as a spicy dish of 
Freud a la sob sister. 

That the book deals with a series of 
crimes revealing deep-seated psycho- 
pathology cannot be denied. The pat- 
tern of a compulsion to attain sexual re- 
lease through burglary—with the inci- 
dental, but apparently unplanned, mur- 
ders—is clearly present. However, the 
hypothetical “explanations” advanced, or 
the emphasis and interpretations placed 
on certain events in the physical and 
social history of the convicted, border at 
times upon the ridiculous. The direct 
suggestion that a fall from a buggy at 
the age of seven months may be attrib- 
uted to guilt feelings on the part of the 
infant is a case in point. There are at 
least three crucial questions to be asked: 
Is this author, at best an amateur at psy- 
chiatry, qualified to analyze and explain 
these tragic events and their dynamics? 
Is a lurid presentation for wide public 
consumption the proper vehicle for such 
an attempt? And, finally, are there not 
certain inalienable rights to personal dig- 
nity, possessed even by the convicted 
perpetrator of heinous crimes, which 
should limit the use of verbatim tran- 
scripts of psychological interviews or the 
exploitation of highly intimate revela- 
tions identifying the central figure while 
he is still alive and attempting to gain 





Betty MacDonald: An ideal island 
dweller—strong and not too bright 


his freedom through legal means? Be it 
traceable to prudery or dedication to q 
medievalistic code of ethics Cor, worse 
still, to some deep-seated psychopathol- 
ogy of his own!), this reviewer's per- 
sonal judgment is that publication of 
this book was unnecessary and highly 
improper on all three counts. 


Gorpan C. Zann 


Onions in the Stew by Betty Mac- 
Donald. Lippincott. 256 pp. 
$3.50. 


I" TAKES a certain Midas touch to trans- 
mute everyday affairs into the gold of 
sparkling humor, and her life is prob- 
ably not as much fun as Betty MacDon- 
ald would have you believe, but certain- 
ly she has struck pay dirt in her succes- 
sion of books describing outrageous sit- 
uations with inimitable whimsicality. 

During the depression, the MacDon- 
alds were lucky enough to find an ideal 
house which could be acquired with 
very slender means. Onions in the Stew 
is the account of the finding and living 
in this home on Vashon Island in Puget 
Sound off Seattle. Betty admits that she 
cannot say everyone should live on an 
island, and promptly lists some of the 
things islanders must face up to: dinner 
guests often staying for weeks or even 
months; ferryboats which stop running 
at inopportune moments; the habit 
friends acquire of dumping juvenile 
guests on you with the flimsiest excuses; 
the unwillingness of bankers to finance 
island property. For island dwelling one 
must be physically strong, and, says 
Betty, it is an added advantage if you 
are not too bright! 

When at last you lay this book aside, 
it is hard to decide which is more im 
portant—the glorious views of Mt. Rai 
ier and the Sound with its fascinating 
panorama of passing vessels, or the dif 
ficulties with private plumbing systems. 
Shall we dwell on the marvelous fertil 
ity of gorgeous flowers and plants, ot 
the problems incident to the local han- 
dymen and what shall we do about the 
weeds! Are the joys of swimming, clam 
digging, fishing and other nautical pur 
suits more enticing than the problems 
of keeping warm with open fires and 
the maintenance of electrical equipment. 

Her daughters are now grown and 
married, so Betty is free to write frank 
ly of their girlhood, complicated by 
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residence on the island and the never- 
ending supply of youthful guests—which 
always meant more noise, more sand- 
wiches, more coke bottles and more 
shoes on the mantel. The only consola- 
tion Betty has to offer is that eventually 
they grow up and you suddenly find 
your children are new and _ valued 
friends. 
Dorotuy A. WILLIAMS 


The Gates of the Sea by Philippe 
Diole. Messner. 176 pp. $4.50. 


pe emp skin-diver, scientist, phi- 
losopher and poet unite in author 
Philippe Diole whose The Gates of the 
Sea concludes his trilogy, the previous 
two of which are Four Thousand Y ears 
Under the Sea and The Undersea Ad- 
venture. Sicily is the locale of this book 
and through its author's magic these 
shores evoke ghosts of ages long ago, 
ghosts akin, surprisingly, to our contem- 
poraries. 

The book is written mainly to record 
the thoughts and feelings of a diver, not 
to present archaeology or history. How- 
ever, so frequent are the author’s excur- 
sions into these and allied fields that the 
reader is immersed in his amazing ver- 
satility—his lyric power to release the 
bonds of centuries, to erase the lines of 
civilizations, to recognize the cultural 
germs in the most minute items and 
trace their growth and development. 

“But why go down to the sea? Imag- 
ination needs matter of some kind on 
which to work, and it appears out of 
the four elements to prefer water. The 
mind can no more do without water 
than can the body. If you want to un- 
derstand men begin by never listening 
to them. For the nailmaker only talks 
about nails, the astrologer about stars. 
They all forget the sea.” So says Saint 
Exupery in Citadelle. While perhaps 
Saint Exupery is the more poetic of 
the two writers, their spiritual kinship is 
decided and strong. 

I urge the leisurely reading and re- 
teading of this wise, provocative and de- 
lightful book which offers uncluttered 
places in which to ruminate on old sub- 
jects with a new and thrilling friend. 

Alan Ross translated the book from 
the French. Seventeen lovely illustra- 
tions present marine life, land ruins and 
historic cities. 


Mary C. Dunne 
June-Jury, 1955 





STOP PUSHING! 


O-= OF THE most heralded produc- 


tions on Broadway this year was 
The Saint of Bleecker Street, a modern 
opera by Gian-Carlo Menotti. Almost 
all the critics were enraptured by it and 
it was honored by a Pulitzer Prize and 
a New York Drama Critics Award. In 
view of critical hoopla, you might be 
surprised to learn that this opera has 
already closed, after a short and finan- 
cially disastrous run. 

I write about The Saint of Bleecker 
Street because of an interesting article 
which appeared in The Reporter. Marya 
Mannis in discussing why plays succeed 
and why they fail (the theater is chiefly 
supported by patrons on expense ac- 
counts, she claims, and they decide the 
fate of a Broadway production) devotes 
a considerable part of the article to Men- 
otti’s opera: 

In any group where theater is discussed 
someone will bring up “The Saint of 
Bleecker Street,” and someone will wonder 
out loud why it is in such dire straits after 
some of the most glowing reviews of the 
season and after a run of only three 
months. Ostensibly, this Gian-Carlo Men- 
otti opera has everything: great dramatic 
and musical excitement, a flawless produc- 
tion, dynamic pace. Thousands who would 
not be dragged to opera have been en- 
tranced by “fhe Medium,” deeply affected 
by the major “Consul” and the minor 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors.” . . . I be- 
lieve the real reason (for the failure) was 
that “The Saint of Bleecker Street” was a 
play with such intensely Catholic associa- 
tions that it set up deep reactions, conscious 
or unconscious, among non-Catholics that 
ranged from upsetting to repellent. . . . 
“The Saint” disturbs many of us, not be- 
cause it makes us think but because it tries 
to make us feel what we cannot believe. 
. . . There is another interesting point. In 
spite of a highly favorable reception in the 
Catholic press, the Catholic audience of 
New York was conspicuously absent. I 
would hazard a guess here that while Eu- 
ropean Catholics continue to play an im- 
portant role in the intellectual and artistic 
life of the continent, New York Catholics 
have not yet taken their full place in the 
intellectual and artistic life of the city. 


I am not able to discuss non-Catholic 
reaction to the opera because I have 
not had the privilege of seeing it and, 
in any event, could not have judged 
how upsetting or repellent a non-Cath- 


sv DAN HERR 


olic might have found it. Nor am I in- 
terested in the artistic merits of the pro- 
duction. I am vitally interested, however, 
and I hope you are too, in Miss Mannis’ 
final point. 

Obviously here was a show of par- 
ticular interest to Catholics, of such 
special interest that, according to one 
critic at least, it alienated non-Catholic 
play-goers. Here was an answer to those 
who bewail the sorry state of the theater 
and the commercialization of filth on the 
Broadway stage. Here was a challenge to 
those who maintain that the Catholic 
audience in quantity and quality de- 
serves to be recognized, and that the 
Catholic Renascence in America has 
dawned. 

But what happened? Nothing. We 
couldn’t have been more deadly if we 
had organized a boycott. The tragic re- 
sult is that one of the few Catholic 
shows on Broadway in a lifetime with- 
ered away and producers, composers and 
dramatists have been given further evi- 
dence that Catholic themes, like base- 
ball plays, are box-office poison. 

I frankly confess that I don’t know 
the reason for this failure. You can’t 
prove it by me if it’s laziness, poverty, 
anti-intellectualism, concentration on 
matters spiritual to the exclusion of the 
temporal, the state of New York Cath- 
olics, claustrophobia, noctiphobia —a 
word I can’t find in the dictionary so I 
just made it up—disinterest, or a com- 
bination of these factors. (I have pur- 
posely eliminated opera-phobia because 
this same situation has occurred in al- 
most every other cultural field so you 
can’t blame it on the fact that The Saint 
is an opera.) 

I am not arguing, it should be obvious, 
that every mediocrity labeled “Catholic” 
deserves our support, but I do maintain 
that until and unless we show a more 
definite inclination to support major 
contributions to Catholic culture wheth- 
er they be literary, dramatic, artistic, 
musical or what have you, we ought to 
shut our traps about the magnificent 
potential of Catholic art and culture in 

(Continued on page 432) 
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QUOTES 


FROM NEW BOOKS 








TWO CULTURES 
W: ARE faced, and have for most of 


this century been faced, with the 
existence of two cultures in this land, 
the one diametrically opposed to the 
other and the two facing each other with 
something that resembles _hostility—cer- 
tainly, to put it very mildly, with a com- 
plete failure of contact. The one, the 
culture of the few, is something that 
tends to an isolated, attenuated and over- 
ly sophisticated form, to a poetry and 
an art that smacks of a secret cabalistic 
quality of self-expression. The other, the 
culture of the masses, the culture of 
Hollywood, the crooner and all the 
cheaper forms of mysticism for the peo- 
ple, is largely an artificial concoction 
that has, by a new business of art, been 
thrust down the throats of otherwise 
good people. Never, at any rate, has 
there been such an abysmal gap between 
the many and those who by vocation 
should be its creative and imaginative 
leaders. The two groups, like two armed 
factions, look upon each other with 
great mutual distrust. 

From “Divisiveness in the United 
States,” an essay by William F. Lynch, 
S.]., contained in “Catholic Approaches 
to Modern Dilemmas and_ Eternal 
Truths” (Farrar, Straus, $3.50). 


LECTURERS 


j sorunane are not only charming 
people, they are charmers—like snake 
charmers. It isn’t snakes that they charm, 
but ideas. They sit down at a table like 
this one, in the most comfortable possible 
position, take their little flute, begin 
blowing into it, and ideas follow one by 
one, like snakes emerging from the 
charmer’s leather bag. When the little 
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flute is silenced, the ideas return dis- 
creetly into the cell, for they are always 
well-trained ideas, incapable of harming 
anybody. 

From “The Last Essays of Georges 
Bernanos” (Henry Regnery, $4.50). 


THE THEATER 


A SUCH TIMES as we are compelled to 
tangle with the facts of theatrical 
history, we take refuge in the “in spite 
of” theory. Shakespeare was great in 
spite of his concessions. Moliere was 
great in spite of his low farce tricks. 
Chaplin is great in spite of his medium. 
These men scored personal triumphs 
over circumstances which were in them- 
selves undesirable. 

The truth, I suspect, is the other way 


round: these men found greatness be. 
cause of their communion with the uni- 
versal audience; the presence of the un- 
cultivated mass in the theater is an ip- 
dispensable prerequisite for drama of 
genuine stature; greatness grows out of 
the very challenge. 

The ideal entertainment, no doubt, is 
one which pleases both the shopgirl and 
William Morris . . . The question js 
whether you achieve this all-level theater 
by legislating downward from an in- 
tellectual bias, or by building upward 
from a mass instinct. 

The historical evidence, if I read it 
rightly, is altogether in favor of the 
latter. 

From “How Not to Write a Play,” by 
Walter Kerr (Simon and _ Schuster, 


$3.50). 





F. Scott Fitzgerald 





Ernest Hemingway 


Illustrations by Burges Green for “American Literature 
in Parody,” edited by Robert P. Falk (Twayne, $3.75) 
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The Cypresses Believe in God by 
Jose Maria Gironella. Translated 
by Harriet de Onis. Knopf. 2 vol., 
1010 pp. $10.00. 


mst, let this reviewer admit that he 

would sign his name to all the state- 
ments that appear on the box that holds 
the two volumes of this great novel. It 
has been a long time since truth has 
been told on a blurb, since the jacket 
copy could be the review. 

‘I would say that among its many 
virtues sheer narrative power looms 
largest .. . I can understand why some 


‘ readers might say this is another War 


and Peace. The large proportion of his- 
tory and the depiction of a community 
in crisis certainly suggest such a com- 
parison.” 

“The characters are wonderfully well 
drawn . . . It could not be more his- 
torically accurate; to me it seems artis- 
tically accurate . . . This is the most 
important book that has come out of 
Spain in many years, and incomparably 
the best that has been written on the 
Spanish Civil War.” 

Is this a war novel? Is this a love 
story Is this a historical novel? Yes, all 
these and more: it is the intellectual 
biography of our times. Not one problem 
of our days is left unexpressed in this 
particularizing of the universal. Many 
of these vivid characters speak for us in 
our muttering moments on social justice, 
politics, history, hunger and pain, weak 
human beings (clerical and lay). 

The author has written a Note for 
the American edition. We would be 
foolish not to quote it in its entirety: 

Spain is an unknown country. Exper- 
ience proves that it is hard to view my 
country impartially. Even writers of high 
order succumb to the temptation to adult- 
erate the truth, to treat our customs and our 
psychology as though everything about 
them were of a piece, of a single color. 

Legends and labels pile up: black Spain, 

inquisitorial Spain, beautiful Spain, tragic 

Spain, folkloric Spain, unhappy Spain, a 
projection of Africa into the map of Europe. 

I defend the complexity of Spain. If 
this book attempts to demonstrate anything 
it is this: that there are in this land 
thousands of possible ways of life. Through 

a Spanish family of the middle class—the 
Alvears—and the day-by-day living of a 
provincial capital—Gerona—I have tried to 
capture the everyday traits, the mentality, 
the inner ambiance of my compatriots in 
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all their pettiness and all their grandeur. In 
Spain the reaction to this novel has been 
that it is “implacable.” Nothing could sat- 
isfy me more. 

This book spans a period of five years, 
five years in the private and public life of 
the nation: those which preceded the last 
civil war, which speeded its inevitable com- 
ing. The explosion of that war, its scope, 
and its significance are described in minute 
detail. 

A single warning to the American reader: 
Spain is a peculiar country and its insti- 
tutions therefore take on unique coloration. 
Certain constants of the Spanish tempera- 
ment operate under any circumstance. A 
Spanish Freemason is not an international 
Freemason. A Spanish Communist is not 
even an orthodox Communist. In every 
instance what is characteristic is a tendency 
toward the instinctive, toward the individ- 
ualistic, and toward the anarchic. Span- 
iards follow men better than they follow 
ideas, which are judged not by their con- 
tent, but by the men who embody them. 
This accounts for the inclemency of per- 
sonal relationships, the small respect for 
laws; this, too, is what causes our periodic 
civil wars. 

To bear all this in mind is important in 
understanding this book. When the nar- 
rative deals with a priest, a policeman, a 
Socialist, a bootblack, it is essential to re- 
member that it is dealing with a Spanish 
priest, a Spanish policeman, a Spanish So- 
cialist, a Spanish bootblack, not with gen- 
eric types. This warning is doubly necessary 
with reference to Freemasonry, Commun- 
ism and Catholicism, the interpretation of 
which will undobutedly clash with the 
American reader’s concept of these doc- 
trines. 

The book’s protagonist—Ignacio Alvear— 
is a type of young man who abounds in 
present-day Spain. 


Everything that the author has 
wanted to do he has done well. 

As an example of one of the many 
flashes of insight in this novel we quote 
the following passage from page 642. 
Ignacio, the protagonist, is thinking to 
himself. 


Moreover, might it not be that each na- 
tion had its mission to fulfill, and that 
Spain might carry out its own, not con- 
structing philosophical systems in books, 
but guarding in the collective consciousness, 
as in a ciborium, something of perhaps 
greater worth, and certainly more enduring: 
religious faith and unity? Besides, would 
it be possible, or even desirable, for a Goya 
to appear every five years? Wasn’t it enough 
that Spain should have produced him once? 
And the music, and the songs, and dances, 
and the majesty of the landscape, and that 
sky? The only thing that interested Carmen 
Elgazu was the salvation of her soul and 
those souls which had been entrusted to her 






























































Jose Maria Gironella: “’Implacable”’ 


care. Possibly this basic thought lay at the 

bottom of the indifference of the race to- 

ward science and thoughts that perished. 

Possibly Spain did not want to “specialize” 

because she thirsted for things eternal, for 

something all-embracing. 

This novel should be of special in- 
terest to anyone in their middle thirties 
or forties, for it was not many years ago 
that all the incidents in this book took 
place. When these terrible things were 
happening, most of us in this country 
were terribly confused about the real 
facts, motives, history. Here, simply, in 
human terms, we live through the com- 
plex (because human) events. This man 
takes no “sides” —there were none. Pres- 
ent day Spain is still an enigma to most 
of us—politics and religion seem tied so 
closely together that we Americans are 
usually in a state of shock if and when 
we try to think of Spain. Because this 
novelist writes so well about Spain, we 
get insights into the whole history of the 
human race. 

Actually less than 100 pages have to 
do with riot and mob-atrocity phase of 
the Civil War in Spain. None of these 
unfortunate events is treated morbidly 
or in bad taste. The author is miles 
above the petty desire to shock or dis- 
gust: American novelists should read 
this book to see how a human being who 
loves human beings writes about human 
beings. 

Don’t miss a chance to read this book; 
make sure your library gets a copy—or 
buy it yourself. This is the Great Novel 
you have been waiting for. 


Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 
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The Four Rivers of Paradise by 
Helen C. White. Macmillan. 246 
pp. $3.50. 


= NEw novel by the author of Not 
Built with Hands reaches far back 
into history, to the early fifth century 
sacking of Rome, for its material. And 
yet, in this day of invasions, and occu- 
pations, and refugees, many of the 
scenes have an uncomfortable air of 
familiarity. 

Young Hilary, heir of an Aquitanian 
landowner, on his first visit to the fabu- 
lous goal of all young provincials, is 
prevented from returning home by the 
rapid advance of the barbarian tribes. 
Through his eyes we see the Rome of 
the time more clearly than through the 
eyes of a native, for Hilary, made aware 
of the danger of the tribes by the in- 
vasion of his homeland, is further im- 
pressed by Rome’s precarious situation 
through his friendship for Serena, the 
wife of Stilicho, commander of Rome’s 
Legions. Stilicho, himself a barbarian, is 
concerned, but helpless to prevent fur- 
ther advance by the tribes because of the 
weakness of his Legions and of the Em- 
peror Honorius. The growth of Hilary’s 
originally rather casual Christianity is 
nicely developed by his knowledge of the 
growing danger, the death of his whole 
family at the hands of the barbarians, 
the siege of Rome, his accompanying 
Pope Innocent on a futile embassy to 
Alaric and his subsequent trip to see 
Jerome at Palestine, at Innocent’s behest. 

It is while he is with Jerome that the 
news of Rome’s fall comes, and after 
it, the pitiful stream of refugees, each 
with his tale of horror. Then, at Jerome’s 
request, Hilary extends his journey to 
go to Hippo with a letter for Augustine. 

This historical name-dropping, along 
with the dramatic nature of the histori- 
cal period, make this a readable novel. 
The author's experienced craftsmanship 
is quite evident in her complete control 
of her characters: they are. human, and 
interesting, but their personal lives are 
never so engrossing to the reader that 
they overshadow the great sweep of his- 
torical events around them. She maneu- 
vers them naturally into times and places 
where things are happening, and she has 
a facile way of making them actual sym- 
bols of the times: her contrast between 
Christian and pagan Rome, in the per- 
sons of Laeta and Gaia, is more graphic 
than pages of learned dissertation. 
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The whole novel is executed with the 
author's usual competence, and will fur- 
ther consolidate Miss White's position 
as a distinguished Catholic author. 

Vircinia C. JULIER 


Nectar in a Sieve by Kamala Mark- 
andaya. Day. 248 pp. $3.50. 


‘8 oe NEED not have lived in India to 
realize that Nectar in a Sieve is an 
authentic portrayal of the life lived by 
most of its people. Kamala Markandaya, 
herself a Brahmin of South India, writes 
with surety and conviction of the most 
crucial problem of her people, poor, 
simple, devoted to the elemental activ- 
ities of life, ignorant, yet willing to 
learn. 

The South India peasant farmer, al- 
though non-Christian, has a_ strong 
awareness of a spiritual destiny, and 
Western mechanized civilization is not 
the answer to his need for relief from 
hunger and squalor, from ignorance and 
injustice. If East and West must meet, 
as they obviously will, it cannot be on 
the materialistic industrialized basis. It 
is not more money in the hand of the 
peasant that will rebuild India, but hope 
and pity, sympathy and understanding, 
and effort on the part of both the East 
and the West to attain to the better 
things, the spiritual values in life. These 
seem to be the social implications of the 
novel. 

Although this is a novel of a people, 
it is nevertheless also a portrayal of a 
family, of individuals. In the opening 
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chapter Ruckmani, who is the wife of g 
peasant farmer, returns to her native 
village, having endured such privations 
and hardships as only the long-suffering 
poor know how to survive. She is an old 
woman now, recalling a life of simple 
joys and great sorrows, but with noth. 
ing of bitterness or regret; for her mem. 
ories hold only the satisfaction derived 
from the knowledge of having done 
right, and having loved deeply both her 
own and all whom she had no reason to 
fear. 

Through the reminiscent  autobio- 
graphic style employed in the narrative, 
the reader becomes sharply aware of 
what goes on in the minds of the im 
mediate family and associates of Ruck- 
mani, her husband, her children, Kun- 
thi, the village beauty, and those “silent, 
uncomplaining millions of the sub-con- 
tinent.” It is no mean achievement to 
have written a first novel with so much 
understanding and charm. 


Sister M. Ceteste, O.P. 


The Twelve Pictures by Edith Simon. 
Putnam. 365 pp. $3.95. 


ow 1s the writer of historical fiction 
sufficiently gifted and sufficiently re- 
spectful of the form to give us pieces of 
the past that we can hold in mind with 
gain and pleasure—tangible, exciting and 
finished as a polished gem, and as last- 
ing-precious. Edith Simon can do that, 
and this book is so good that one read- 
ing it will surely hasten to her earlier 
well-accepted tale, The Golden Hand. 

The Twelve Pictures is the perfect 
title and the perfect frame for a care 
fully researched and brilliant rendering 
of the old Germanic story of the Nibe 
lungenleid, clothed in superb language 
and molded by an artistic and ingenious 
historical imagination to a_ satisfying 
whole. It is a long book, without a dull 
page in it. 

The folk-hero Siegfried, the Golden 
Volsung, is a tale in himself; and 
through his fate we learn of the three 
Burgundian kings, of Nebelland and 
the warrior Queen Brunhilde, and how 
Siegfried wooed and conquered her, and 
how he married the sister of the Three 
Kings, the princess Kriemhild, only to 
meet death through Brunhilde and her 
co-conspirator, the cruel and mighty 
Hagen the One-Eyed. Divided and 


misty was religion in that fifth century 
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land; paganism and Christianity and its 
heretical off-shoot, the Arian sect, met 
and mingled like the dank battle-fog in 
the forests, and the Germanic dynasties 
were threatened from afar by the savage 
hordes of Attila, Scourge of God. 
Siegfried is avenged. But is it really 
bv Kriemhild, who, becoming wife to 
Attila, aids him in drawing the Three 
Kings and Hagen to their death at the 
feasting? Or is history correct in saying 
Attila fell on the Burgundians and 
crushed them, and was murdered as he 
sept by Kriemhild, his Burgundian 
bride? Brunhilde and the Queen Mother 
tell one story in the tapestry, history an- 
other. A magnificent historical imagina- 
tion has welded the two versions of the 
long-disputed Nibelungenleid to a per- 
fect whole. Miss Simon is a fine story- 
teller and a superb psychologist, as she 
tells how “the Old Queens wove the 
twelve pictures to portray facts as they 
wished them remembered by posterity— 
and founded a great deceptive legend.” 
LAVERNE Gay 


The Virginia Exiles by Elizabeth 
Gray Vining. Lippincott. 317 pp. 
$3.95. 


He is A simple story based on re- 
corded fact and evoking the past 
with the uncluttered finality of an art 
object—as American, as well-turned, as 
deep of lustre as an old cherrywood 
table. Instead of losing one’s eyesight 
over the fascinating, endless sweep of 
the generations in an Oliver Wiswell, 
instead of having to note the accidental 
death of every chicken and horse in the 
deep South, after the manner of some 
fairly popular Civil War novels, here 
one follows a small group, a real group 
of men, a “clubbable” group who had 
helped shape young America with their 
stubborn goodness, through the brief 
crisis of their lives. Here are the out- 
standing Quakers of Philadelphia in 
Revolutionary times—their material pros- 
perity, fruit of the friendliness and thrift 
of their way of life, combining with their 
religious refusal of military service to 
bring upon them the scorn and distrust 
and high-handed injustice of their fellow 
Americans. 

The author has a quite evident pur- 
pose and a pleasing technique—if that be 
treason to modernity, let’s enjoy it. She 
wants us to see that good men do some- 
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times persecute good men, that emer- 
gencies bring injustice, that ideals must 
be suffered for and justice must be 
fought for, even during emergencies. 
She has descriptive skill: pinpoints early 
morning by noting that the stones in the 
driveway still cast their shadows, or 
sums up October in a wet red leaf 
wind-plastered against a white picket 
fence. She characterizes easily, does not 
hesitate to affirm that a very good, very 
young man is likely to go off in pursuit 
of just any pretty girl any time, even 
when life is frightfully earnest. She 
rightly supposes that the patient dis- 
cussions and protests of these lovable 
Quakers, so grievously provoked, and 
yet so apparently inimical to the best in- 
terests of America in her first great 
moment, may make the reader less 
swift and less glib in denouncing public 
figures. 

A properly polished, sturdy piece, this 
novel is at the same time good American 
history for the family bookcase. 

SisteR Marcaret Teresa, S.S.]. 


A Dream of Treason by Maurice 
Edelman. Lippincott. 253 pp. 
$3.50. 


(= REASON why the British can re- 
main so well satisfied with their 
political system lies in their capacity to 
make fun of it. Disraeli used the vehicle 
of the novel to express his political views, 
as well as to testify to his wit, and Mau- 
rice Edelman follows in his footsteps. 
The subject of this novel is the For- 
eign Office. Its permanent officials live 
by a code promising rewards in the form 
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of regular promotions for strict adher- 
ence to routine, softened by a fair, but 
not excessive, degree of intelligence and 
initiative, and at least outward respecta- 
bility. Martin Lambert has all of these 
qualifications, but his wife lacks in the 
one named last—having been emotionally 
upset by the death of her only son, she 
has turned to alcoholism and philander- 
ing, exhausting her husband’s nervous 
and financial resources in the process. So 
Lambert has missed out on a couple of 
appointments. The Foreign Secretary, 
Brangwyn, pictured as a businessman 
with not too much tact or intelligence 
(Mr. Edelman is a Labour M.P.), more 
or less blackmails him into giving a 
French journalist a copy of a secret 
memorandium critical of French politi- 
cal vacillation; the Allies south of the 
Channel are to be shocked into being 
“realistic.” Between the promise of a 
promotion to a position in Japan where 
he might make a new start with his 
wife, and the threat of being asked to 
resign from the Foreign Office, Lambert 
complies. Only the French react by ab- 
senting themselves from the conference 
which is to meet in Rome rather than by 
submitting to the British view. The 
plane which is to carry both Brangwyn 
and the permanent Foreign Secretary, 
Sir James Padley, to Rome crashes; the 
Foreign Secretary is killed and his lieu- 
tenant is in a coma, not expected to live. 
There is a public clamor in Britain for 
apprehending the official guilty of hav- 
ing betrayed a top secret. The investi- 
gation closes in on an innocent official, 
and Martin Lambert—spending the 
weekend at the country, home of a 
friend, where he carries on a flirtation 
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A powerful novel of 
a girl who thought she 
was damned ... until 
she met an inspired 
woman of God 





@ Beautiful and talented, Geor- 
gia Gale came to Charles De Lat- 
tre’s sanitarium in the Swiss Alps 
to fight a terrifying instability 
which psychiatry and religious 
cults had failed to cure. It was 
when he despaired of his own 
efforts to save her that Dr. De 
Lattre turned to Mother Mary 
Magdalena. This novel brilliant- 
ly dramatizes the power of Cath- 
olic faith. 


@ “Courageous book (about) a 
great problem of our age... what 
it has to say about the rootless 
generation might well be listened 
to...a challenge to the mature 
reader.”—Best Sellers 


Our Hearts 
Are 
Restless 
sy GLADYS BAKER 


Author of | Had To Know 
$3.50 at all bookstores 
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with the latter’s daughter—tries to tell the 
truth to the newly-appointed acting 
permanent Undersecretary of the For- 
eign Office, a man whom he despises 
and by whom he is intensely disliked. 

All of this is told cleverly; the action 
moves fast, and the book reads like a 
better “whodunit.” What it adds up to 
may not be great literature, but it is 
thoroughly entertaining. 

FerDINAND A. [1ERMENS 


Not Honour More by Joyce Cary. 
Harper. 309 pp. $3.50. 


Wi this final volume, Joyce Cary 
brings to a close his trilogy dealing 
with the British politician, Nimmo, Cap 
tain Jim Latter and Nina, who by turns 
has been wife and mistress to both these 
men. It ends—in accordance with T. S. 
Eliot’s prescription for modern-day end- 
ings—“not with a bang, but a whimper.” 

At the conclusion, as Latter is await- 
ing hanging for the murder of his wife 
(“I killed her for an example because it 
was necessary”), the reader might won- 
der why he has followed through three 
volumes the fortunes of what would ap- 
pear to be a fool Cone might almost say 
a madman) trying to be honest, a com- 
pletely corrupted politician and a wom- 
an so weak and pliable that one cannot 
help but pity her. The answer is that 
Mr. Cary can write so well that even 
though one has no sympathy, even a 
dislike, for his subject, one is still apt to 
go on reading. 

In the present volume, which was 
preceded by Prisoner of Grace and Ex- 
cept the Lord, Mr. Cary gives as back- 
ground an acidly etched picture of Great 
Britain's General Strike of the twenties 
to bring out the complete corruption of 
his politician and the horrible ineffec 
tiveness of his honest fool. Finally it is 
not because of Nina’s constant unfaith- 
fulness to both men that the story ends 
in sordid violence, but because of the 
part that Nimmo’s callousness and self- 
seeking, and Nina’s blind weakness 
have in sending to prison a little man 
who, in Jim Latter’s eyes, represents the 
few remaining honest men of England 
(“the lowest form of animal life—an hon- 
est freeman” ). 

Possibly Mr. Cary cannot be blamed 
for presenting us the world as he has 
found it, but this reviewer, for one, can- 
not help but feel it unfortunate that the 


author's great talent was expended on 
three books of about 1,000 pages end. 
ing in what we have here: the great 
Nimmo dead “in a w.c.” of a heart at 
tack brought on by terror, and Jim Lat 
ter awaiting hanging for what he calls 
not a murder but an execution. 


Paut K. Cungo 


The Seizure of Power by Czeslay 
Milosz. Criterion. 245 pp. $3.50, 


{= penetrating and powerful analysis 
of what happened to four Polish in- 
tellectuals during the German and Rus. 
sian occupation of Warsaw after 1944 
was recently awarded the Prix Litteraire 
Europeen. With this novel, The Seizure 
of Power, Mr. Milosz has established 
himself as a brilliant and forthright art- 
ist. It is in its own concise way a sig 
nificant revelation of the impact which 
totalitarianism can and does make on 
the characters of genuine intellectuals. 

The first breakdown is basically spir 
itual. It comes with the acceptance of 
the belief that no one is personally re 
sponsible for his actions. When hun- 
ger, illness, and humiliations of all sorts 
make the victim cry out for relief, even 
the strongest will sometimes turn to the 
victors for temporary help. One of the 
vivid scenes related to this theme shows 
the Catholic editor, Michael, saying to 
his Marxist boss, “Forced consent is no 
real consent.” Tactfully the boss points 
out that forced consent is not necessary. 
Michael can realistically accept the new 
regime, he says, while maintaining his 
own private opinions. Thus he will save 
the lives of many young men by giving 
them an objective and a hope instead of 
despair and suicide. “The lives of other 
people do matter to you as a Christian, 
I suppose?” he asks. After a prolonged 
seige of such arguments, Michael finally 
agrees to edit the paper on his own 
terms. Without any moralizing what 
ever, it is obvious to the reader that 
Michael is being entrapped in a net 
work of lies which will make his papet 
a source of scandal and confusion to any 
loyal Pole. 

Such yielding to social pressure, how 
ever contrived, brings to each of its vic 
tims, as it brought to Michael, a self 
contempt more invidious than any phys 
ical torture. Milosz puts it all down 
faithfully, “without fear, favor, or prejir 
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dice.” Clearly the task he has set for 
himself in writing this book is what 
Conrad said is the essential task of the 
artist: “by the power of the written word 
to make you hear, to make you feel, be- 
fore all, to make you see.” In this task, 
within a limited area, author Milosz has 
succeeded admirably. The one flaw is 
the constant shifting of characters. Just 
when the reader is completely absorbed 
in the development of one person, the 
scene shifts and a stranger is brought on. 
While the author probably intended to 
present a multiplicity of viewpoints, he 
does sacrifice a unified focus in the proc- 
ess. On the whole, however, the novel 
is admirable and should appeal in par- 
ticular to adult readers interested in psy- 
chology, history and human nature as it 
reacts to the forces of fear, hate, suspi- 
cion and love. As Ignazio Silone says of 
The Seizure of Power, “The great theme 
of this sober and courageous novel is not 
the apparent struggle for power; actu- 
ally it is the struggle for love.” 
Sister M. Aguin, B.V.M. 


The Ninety and Nine, by Imre Ko- 
vacs. Funk and Wagnalls. 343 pp. 
$3.75. 


[s RECOUNTING the Communists’ ab- 

sorption of Hungary in World War 
Il, Imre Kovacs in his novel The Ninety 
and Nine contrasts their beliefs with 
those of the Catholic Church. 

The chief characters in this polemic 
story are Comrade Leslie Rab, deposed 
No. 2 Red leader, and Father Janos 
Udvaros, superior of the Jesuits. Each is 
clearly pictured, each is spokesman for 
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his group in many discussions on Com- 
munism, and each lacks human warmth. 

When the Germans fled Hungary be- 
fore the oncoming Reds, the Jesuits re- 
fused to flee. After the Reds gained con- 
trol of the country they dissolved the 
religious orders. From the 7800 acre 
estate of the Jesuits, Father Janos goes 
forth to seek shelter somewhere in the 
land. Eventually the Jesuit finds a home 
in the apartment of Dr. Shuster, a 
lawyer. During a social gathering there 
all the guests are arrested as foes of the 
State. Father Janos is put into a cell in 
the horrible Novatny Prison; his cell- 
mate will be Comrade Leslie. 

In many of his chapters Kovacs has 
both men discuss God, life, the state, 
the peasants, property and eternity. The 
convincing logic of the Jesuit never 
moves the Red; his promise to pray for 
the Red’s soul does, however, silence 
him. That a Catholic would pray for a 
Communist stuns Comrade Leslie. 

Because the arguments are lengthy, 
the reader will be impatient for action. 
He will be pleased by Kovacs’ realistic 
accounts of Father Smith’s defection to 
the Priests’ Peace Movement, the various 
interrogations by General Jenny of the 
prisoners, the rehearsal of the trial in the 
People’s Court, and the execution of 
Rab. Kovacs has drawn impressive pic- 
tures in these passages. Occasionally the 
reader will question Kovacs’ knowledge 
of Catholic practices. 

In The Ninety and Nine Kovacs has 
woven together all the Communistic 
technics one has ever read about. Fear of 
torture will make Father George join 
Priests’ Peace Movement; Father Janos 
confesses to false charges to save his 





friends from torment; and until his exe- 
cution Leslie Rab supports the theories 
of the Communists. 

Kovacs’ novel will remind the reader 
of the perils of Communism, and will 
impress him with God’s forgiveness of a 
repentant sinner. 


FERDINAND J. Warp, C.M. 


Father Vikenty by Paul Chavchav- 
adze. Houghton, Mifflin. 306 pp. 
$3.75. 


Gums after the first World War a 
number of so-called “white” Russians 
settled themselves in the Hundred-and- 
Twenties section of New York City. 
This diverse group, stemming from all 
walks of life, had only two things in 
common: one, hatred for Bolshevism; 
the other, love for their religion, the 
Russian Orthodox Church. In America, 
while trying to rebuild their lives, they 
could be passive about their hatred and 
active in their love. The spiritual leader 
and mainspring of these people is Father 
Vikenty, a most impulsive Russian 
priest. 

Father Vikenty is best described as 
something of a Russian Don Camillo. 
Like his Italian counterpart, Father 
Vikenty is a man whose ways are in- 
variably unorthodox yet never his faith. 
Many things complicate this good 
priest’s life, and chief among them are 
his passion for professional wrestling 
and his attachment to his dog, a boxer 
named Dragoon. Unfortunately the 
Archbishop proclaims wrestling an un- 
suitable sport, and the church warden 
is convinced that dogs are not suitable 
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companions for members of the clergy. 

On top of Dragoon and wrestlers the 
author piles even more confusion. Sev- 
eral anti-Stalinist groups exist within 
Father Vikenty’s parish; the only trouble 
with this is that they are also anti each 
other. To top everything off, all of his 
flock come together in a social way at a 
benefit Concert-Ball. And pandemonium 
results. 

Only one thing mars this interesting, 
highly amusing novel. Father Vikenty’s 
priesthood is slighted because of a too 
sharp focus on his humanity. No doubt 
objections will be heard from some of 
the more than three million people of 
the Eastern Orthodox faith living in the 
United States. 

Georce A. CEevasco 


Marcelino by Sarichez-Silva. Trans- 
lated by Angela Britton. New- 
man. 109 pp. $2.50. 


| years is a little boy who, as an 
infant, was left at the gate of a 
monastery in Spain. The Friars immed- 
iately baptized the child, and since that 
day happened to be the feast of St. 
Marcel, they named the baby Marcel. 
They made every effort to locate the 
parents, but to no avail. The town au- 
thorities were unable to provide financial 
assistance to any of the families who 
might be inclined to adopt the baby— 
a long drought had impoverished most 
of them—so the Friars decided to keep 
him and bring him up on goat’s milk. 
Little Marcelino, as the Friars called 
him, was a normal, healthy child as he 
grew out of babyhood; sometimes good, 
sometimes not so good, but always 
charming and amusing. Because the 
Friars were always busy, and he was left 
to his own devices much of the time, he 
was a lonely little boy—until the day he 
disobeyed the rule to keep out of the 
garret, and discovered the Man on the 
cross, the Man whom he knew was 
God. What Marcelino didn’t know was 
that the crucifix with the life-size figure 
was too large for the tiny chapel and 
was being kept in the garret until a larg- 
er chapel could be built. To Marcelino 
the Man was very real. So real the boy 
removed the crown of thorns so it would 
no longer hurt His head. He brought 
the Man food—mostly bread and wine— 
and had long conversations with Him. 
Some people might not consider the 
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Illustration from “Marcelino” 


“A Christian story . . . of death’’ 


ending a happy one. The author ex- 
presses his purpose in a foreword: “I 
have thought that in view of the many 
phantasmagorias of the present, it would 
be well to tell a Christian story . . 
somewhat taken up with the idea of 
death, which, as a rule, is so far removed 
from the minds of young people.” 

Anyone who loves little boys—and 
who doesn’t?—will enjoy this tender 
story. It is a book that can be read over 
and over; a book for parents to read to 
the children. And the parents, as well 
as the children, will benefit from the 
lessons so gently taught. Like all art, 
the story’s charm lies in a simplicity that 
embodies a deep and_ beautiful  sig- 
nificance. 

Marie BurLer CorFrey 


The Night of Time by Rene Fulop- 
Miller. Bobbs - Merrill. 338 pp. 
$3.75. 


[= 1s the story of Adam Ember. 
Adam is a soldier. The war, the coun- 
tries in conflict, the issues involved, the 
geographical locations—these are never 
explicitly identified. For The Night of 
Time is the dramatization, not of a par- 
ticular war, but of all war; not of an 
individual soldier, but of all .soldiers. 
The name Adam obviously symbolizes 
humanity and in the Hungarian lan- 


guage ember means man. Rene Fulop 
Miller attempts to portray the dehuman. 
izing effect of war on the human spirit, 

Adam Ember is a common soldier gt. 
tached to a company committed to hold 
a strategic hill. He is assigned to the 
grave diggers. His captain is himself 
walking corpse, obsessed with the no. 
tion that the only victorious army is that 
of the dead. The soldiers scramble for 
food, for a place to sleep on the bar 
racks Hoor, for water. They growl and 
snap at each other, like the very animals 
whose names the commander uses in 
addressing them. Adam's experience 
with the switchboard is a comic relief. 
But even that has its undertone of des- 
peration and confusion. ‘The commander 
whips up the morale of his men for an 
attack. But headquarters countermands 
the orders and frustration reaches new 
depths. 

The book builds to the climax of 
Adam's gruesome vision of a memorial 
meeting for the patriotic dead held by 
countless ranks of soldiers who have 
given their lives in battle throughout 
the centuries. The terrible Lamech of 
the Scriptures is here, so also are Mikado 
Jimmu of Nippon, Gandhari of the 
Ganges and Hecuba of Troy, so also the 
women of Stalingrad. 

The Night of Time is a laudable at 
tempt to communicate the destruction 
and despiritualization of war. Its theme 
and, in many ways, its execution is im 
pressive. But the mist of a dreamworli 
cloaks the figures and keeps them from 
coming fully alive. As a result, the ston 
is more a tableau than the breathing 
tragedy it might well have been. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Your Daughter Iris by Jerome Wei¢ 
man. Doubleday 316 pp. $3.% 


Te A Bronx stenographer on her fit 
visit to Britain, cricket is no mate 
for a ball game and comestibles and po 
tables no exchange for a hamburger ani 
a coke. That her reaction is entire! 
different from that of her husban¢ 
Martin, who also grew up on Tremo 
Ave., is completely bewildering and di 
turbing to Iris Dodd. He feels very mué 
at home with a cup of tea and a leas 
on a house the size of Yankee Stadium 
and prepares to relive Dickens. 
Martin Dodd is a young surgeon, w 
was assistant to an eminent heart sw 
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lop- } geon, and, at his death, became the 
nan- | only man to try a new type of heart 
rit, surgery. He has agreed to perform this 
rat | operation in an effort to save the life 
hold | of the son of a British paint manufac- 
the | turer. To Iris Dodd the trip is also an 
lf a | opportunity for a honeymoon they had 
no | not had in their year of marriage. But 
that | even after taking Lady Foote’s cold cure, 
for | Iris finds herself at odds with her hus- 
bar | band for the first time. For along with 
and | Canterbury Cathedral and arrangements 
mals | for the operation, Martin becomes dis- 
s in | tracted by a blond Edinburgh lass named 
ence | Kitty Priam who comes to visit the 
elief. | Dodds’ neighbor, David Trippe. As the 
des f “shy” Scotch lass schemes to wreck her 
nder f home, Iris maneuvers to keep it safe 
4 an and Martin plans his surgery, there de- 
ands J velopes an “all’s well that ends well” plot 
new — from which the Dodds’ marriage emerges 
wiser and more mature. 

x off From all this activity appears some 
1orial f sharply cut and memorable character- 
ld by izations, including Mr. Weidman’s hero- 
havef ine, who is completely innocent of cul- 
shout ture but not of a healthy sense of humor 
ch off and a big heart. In spite of her Ameri- 
ikado§ can slang, she is accepted by the snob- 
+ thef bish and pursued because of her sup- 
0 the posed fortune, much to her mystification. 
The author tells the story through her 
le at# letters to her “Dear Ma” in a rolling, 
iction— wisecracking style. They are completely 
heme§ devoid of beauty and elegance, but not 
is im® of humor, honesty and warmth. 

world Mary K. Sweeny 
from 

- stor 
ithing 










A Grand Man by Catherine Cook- 
son. Macmillan. 152 pp. $2.75. 


tt H, you big liar, Mary Ann 
Shaughnessey. I’ve been listen- 

Neid: ing behind the wall. And you don’t live 
2395p ina big house, and you ain’t got no 
servants or cars or horses.” This from 


ELD 


rv fit Sarah Flannagan, arch-enemy of Mary 
mate Ann. 

nd pe Later Mary Ann would face reality. 
er an “I’m not a good girl, Father. I’m a howl- 


ntirel# ing liar.’ Such frank avowal from his 


sband§ eight-year-old penitent was enough to 
emoml™ startle even Father Owen, accustomed 
id dif as he was to the vagaries of the Tyndale 


mug small fry. But it was not that Mary Ann 
1 lea habitually distorted the truth. It was 
idiumg§ only that her world of make-believe re- 

fused to be hauled into the confessional. 
1, W Catherine Cookson, in this story 
rt sug about children written for grown-ups, 


Trog June-Jury, 1955 


has created a charming little girl, a rare 
combination of Topsy and Pollyanna, in 
flight from the squalor of dusty street 
brawls and the drabness of Mulhattan’s 
tenement into a shining world of dreams. 
The glittering prince of this land of 
let’s-pretend is her father, Mike Shaugh- 
nessey, who drinks excessively to drown 
his unhappiness and frustration at being 
obliged to earn his livelihood in town, 
while his whole soul is yearning for the 
open fields and farm work he loves. 

“Me da’s a grand man,” Mary Ann 
would assert under the scornful nose of 
Sarah Flannagan and her tatterdemalion 
cohorts. “He doesn’t get drunk; he only 
gets sick o’ week-ends.” What Lizzie 
Shaughnessey, what the young Michael, 
what Mrs. McBride and the neighbors 
of Mulhattan’s could not accomplish— 
the regeneration of Mike Shaughnessey 
—Mary Ann achieved by sheer courage, 
born of love. 

The plot of the story, anecdotal in 
structure, reminds us of a series of Cruik- 
shank sketches—in modern lines, of 
course. There is the same caricature, the 
same half-humorous play upon the emo- 
tions. The sketches are unified by the 
sturdy theme of a child’s passionate de- 
votion, as she follows her father through 
the dreary cycle of fresh starts and even- 
tual succumbings, typical of the alco- 
holic. 

The author, herself born in the in- 
dustrial area Tyne Dock, displays a keen 
understanding of pre-adolescent psychol- 
ogy, particularly in the underprivileged. 
She writes with a quality of puckish 
humor that tugs at the heart-strings and 
elicits a frequent, unexpected chuckle. 

SistER ConsoxaTA, S.C.N. 





Catherine Cookson: Courage born of love 


The Quality of Quiros by Robert 
Raynolds. Bobbs-Merrill. 309 pp. 
$3.75. 


( satan Gorpon, novelist and critic, 
has insisted that “a novel is a novel 
is a novel is a novel.” Robert Raynolds, 
author of The Quality of Quiros appar- 
ently does not agree with Miss Gordon, 
for-in this particular work the historical 
fiction is a scaffolding on which he props 
his many interesting but scarcely rel- 
evant theories: the Conquistadores were 
more Roman stoics than Christian saints 
(p. 77); the Inquisition had incalculable 
consequences (p. 61); “neither father 
nor mother, neither woman, God nor 
Devil belongs in a man’s own soul” (p. 
81); “we in this day of the most terri- 
ble wars of history . . . hold in our 
hands the practical means of destroying 
by the clever use of nuclear fission and 
cobalt clouds of deadly dust the whole 
race of man on earth” (p. 245). 

The rhetorical interruptions are not 
accidental. In the preface Mr. Raynolds 
states bluntly that his novel seeks to face 
the deep spiritual trouble of our own 
age and makes a serious attempt to evoke 
humane ethical and religious concepts 
that might throw light on what quality 
of soul is needed now to try to create a 
time of peace out of a crisis of evil. 

When he stays with his story Mr. Ray- 
nolds is more than successful. The char- 
acters are drawn with bold clear strokes. 
Alvaro de Mendana, who in 1567 found 
the Solomon Islands, and is nominally 
the leader of the expedition of 1595 
which is sent to settle them and discov- 
ers the Marquesas instead, is shown in 
all his pitiable weakness, sinking be- 
neath his troubles and the lashing 
tongue of his dominant, hard wife, 
Dona Isabel. His chief pilot, Pedro de 
Quiros, dark, tall, lean and a dreamer, 
is the Don. Quixote of the book. Plot 
and narrative have to do with the abor- 
tive effort to colonize the Pacific islands, 
of the disintegration under quarrels and 
disease of the colony of Santa Cruz, and 
of the long desperate voyage from the 
colony to Manila. 

Both characters and situations are in- 
herently dramatic. Mr. Raynolds has 
done considerable research in a little- 
know period of Spanish exploration. It 
is regrettable that he interrupts his good 
story so frequently to point a too-fre- 
quently personal moral. 


Sister M. Hester, $.S.N.D. 
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The Rice-Sprout Song by Eileen 
Chang. Scribners. 182 pp. $3.00. 


Children of the Black-Haired People 
by Evan King. Rinehart. 435 pp. 
$5.00. 


H= ARE two Chinese novels which 
develop universal themes. The first 
reflects contemporary China and its con- 
trol by the Red Chinese. The Party 
song provides the title and expresses the 
submission, superficial at least, of those 
people who must live on the land and 
accept what Red “fate” brings them. 

In a brief, wonderously well-written 
novel, Miss Chang develops major and 
minor themes with an artistry of which 
she can be proud. Fate, in the person 
of the Communists, takes into its grasp 
the peasant community of which Gold 
Root and Moon Scent are but one 
couple. The authority of fate is a fear- 
ful thing, as fearful as the Greeks wrote 
of it. It is against this authority that the 
people revolt. Gold Root, who had been 
a shining example of fate’s kinder touch 
—so long as he complied with it, be- 
comes the scapegoat of both peasants and 
party in the revolt of the peasants 
against the unjust levies of grain from 
their subsistence allotment. In the re- 
volt, he is killed; his child is trampled to 
death and his wife completes the major 
tragic theme in her efforts to revenge 
her family against what cannot be over- 
come. 

The scenes are scenes of 
Chinese love and family life, earthy, vet 
discreet, which the author portrays with 
beauty and compassion. 

The Rice-Sprout Song is a short book 
and, perhaps, moves too quickly for us 
to comprehend what has happened to 
the Gold Roots until we reflect that, 
except for the grace of God, it could 
easily be the Smiths. 

The second universal theme is found 
in Children of the Black-Haired People 
written by an American diplomat who 
spent many vears in China and seems 
to have found out every custom of sexual 
practice which exists in that country. 

The story is, essentially the love story 
of a village peasant and the slave girl 
of the local bawd. They attempt to 
overcome ancient customs of Chinese 
marriage and family ritual. The on- 
coming revolt of thirty years ago sets 
the time, but it could be anywhere or 
anytime just so long as sex gets the full 
measure. 
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It is truly a pity that a novel which 
does have good points goes into such 
detail on this one subject. Chang Lock 
and Second Lass are well drawn and the 
author has surrounded them with family, 
friends and enemies to work out their 
fortunes in the farmlands of a remote 
province. Some characters have wisdom, 
others humor and still others are almost 
overcome by superstition. All in all, 
they are anything but a “paper lot” of 
people. The choice word that makes 
them so, and sets the scene so well, 
knows little restraint in describing man’s 
one function that can be so altered by 
the gaze, or the description, of it. 


ELLEN Locue 


Some Prefer Nettles by Junichiro 
Tanizaki. Translated by Edward 
Seidensticker. Knopf. 202 pp. $3. 


[: wouLp be interesting to know the 
1928 reaction of the local critics when 
the dean of Japanese novelists began to 
serialize for his own people this analysis 
of their current cultural conflict. The 
critics must have granted that, according 
to international standards, the crafts- 
manship was that of an expert handling 
competently all the elements of the 
novel, especially vantage point and sym- 
bolism. They may have remarked sarcas- 
tically that the life the author had led 
and had reflected in novels of the ten 
vears before the 1923 earthquake, during 
his “demoniac period” under the influ 
ence of Poe, Baudelaire and Wilde, 
showed the worse effects of those who, 
like the father-in-law in the story, “had 





Eileen Chang: ‘Fate’ in Red China 


indulged in foreign tastes of the mog 
hair-raising variety.” 

At that publication date there was , 
strong movement among Japanese jp. 
tellectuals to become as intensely Jap. 
anse as the times allowed. But one 
wonders how many were ready as Tan. 
izaki was, after the earthquake had 
cracked the ‘Tokyo veneer of cosmopdl- 
itanism, to seek Japan’s classical past in 
the arts of Osaka, the despised abode 
of the “penny-grabbing bumpkin who 
had not learned the fine Japanese art of 
concealing his emotions; . . . insensitive 
to the exhilarating succession of foreign 
influences [from China and the West| 

..” The author feels a necessity for 
full explanation of the secondary symbol, 
that of the Bunraku (stringless) puppet 
theater surviving in Osaka and “as near 
and familiar to the native of the westem 
part of the country as it seemed foreign 
to the easterner from Tokyo.” The Jan- 
anese critics’ acceptance of a divorce 
crisis as adequate primary symbol of the 
national cultural conflict would depend 
upon their concepts of marriage and ex 
tra-marital relations. (The book is recom 
mended only to the discriminating adult 
and mature student, because allowance 
is necessary for the mentality of pagan 
sophisticate characters.) 

“The real theme is the clash between 
the new and the old, the imported and 
the domestic. The marital conflict and 
the cultural conflict are in a very general 
way coextensive.” But Tanizaki rejects 
stock-characters and employs subtle sa 
tire. The general situation is the state o 
indecision as to the best time for Kaname 
to divorce his wife Misako whom, be 
cause she “no longer excites him,” he has 
refused normal marriage life and prac 
tically ordered into the arms of Aso. In 
less skillful hands, Kaname’s rational 
izing delay tactics would have produced 
a farce. But we see the exquisite Japar 
ese concern for the feelings and conver 
ience of others—his wife, his ten year old 
son, his father-in-law, even the famih 
of the lover. Neither the author nor the 
characters really believe that a retum 


to Osakan primitives is a solution. All 


the principals are Tokyo-bred and Mis 
ako, her speech made brittle by ur 
happiness, refuses the restoration o 
puppet art for herself, sees it as an affec 
tation in her father, and, in her hus 
band, an infantile craving for a doll in 
stead of a wife. 
F. A. McGowan 
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v=«| Let Us Help You Plan the Next School Year eccsiiiea 
eign | — Because Fall is always a busy time for teachers and librarians, 


Jan- : BOOK SERVICE 
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The Negro slave who 


captured New York ...with a love 


that was stronger than race 


PIERRE TOUSSAINT 


A GENTLEMAN OF OLD NEW YORK 
By Arthur and Elizabeth Odell Sheehan 


ei to Toussaint,” New Yorkers would 
“He will know how to help you.’ 
And so the legends grew around this 
great-souled man, born a slave in Haiti, 
whose life of charity to all men over- 
came the barriers of color a century ago, 
and made him one of the most honored 
personages in early New York. Here is 


his unforgettable story. 
Coming June 23, $3.50 
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The story of the beloved [ABI 
missionary whose martyrdom __ [ond 


in a Red Korean prison By I 
wrought his greatest victory re 
of a 


AMBASSADOR IN CHAINS }:"° 


By Raymonp A. Lane, M.M. The in- Jhon 
spiring life of Bishop Patrick J. Byrne, }ihe 
missionary to Japan and Korea, who 
died in Communist hands in 1950. 


Just published, $3.50 
THI 


| 
THE GOLDEN STRING _ |. 
By Bepr Grirrirus, 0.8.8. The autofXos 
biography of a young British intellectualfit b 
whose search for the meaning of exist-™ 
ence led him at last to the challenge of 
life in a Benedictine monastery. “Seems H 
to me one of the most remarkable, most 
hopeful, religious biographies to appea{Mr 





in recent years.” Ref 
—WN. Y. Times Book Review $3.5ib lead 
Chi 
in | 
BROWNSON READER vate 
Edited, with an introduction, by ALva\ thre 
S. Ryan. The first representative selec 












tion of the writings of Orestes A. Brown 
son — social reformer, political thinker, 
literary critic, convert to Catholicism, 
and one of the most controversial AmergBy 
ican public figures of the 19th centuryftnb 

$4.50fality 
TOV 
ny 
ent 


WE AND OUR CHILDREN: 


Molding the Child in Christian Living 


By Mary Reep Newtanp. The bet 
selling guide to Christian parenthood 
A mother of seven shows how parent" 
may solve the problem of starting theitfBy 
children, early in life, on the path offer 
spiritual understanding. “Many parentiftha 
will welcome a book on child care thal . 


derives from the home rather than thé ( 
clinic.”—N. Y. Times $3. Mgr 
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ABBE PIERRE 


ond the Ragpickers of Emmaus 





By Boris Simon. The story of a modern 
st, Vincent who has warmed the heart 
of all mankind with his works of love 
NS jamong the poor and rejected of Paris 
... the bearded priest who provided 
€ il Hhomes for the homeless and awakened 
yIn¢, tthe conscience of France. 

who Illustrated, $3.75 


THE ROSARY OF OUR LADY 


By RomaNo Guaroini. A great spiritual 
writer explains the meaning of the 
suto-FRosary — not only to those who accept 
tual fit but to those “who may reject it as 
sist pomething foreign.” $2.50 
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> 
em 
voa(THE VIRTUE OF LOVE 
peat Meprrations by Paut De JAEGHER, S.J. 
Reflections on the “unitive love” which 
$3.qfeads to an actual sense of sharing in 
Christ’s afflictions and pains, as well as 
in His joys and glories. Useful for pri- 
vate devotions, retreats, and sermons 
throughout the liturgical year. $3.00 






The mighty adventure-story of 
a Man of God in the Frozen North 


BISHOP OF THE 
WINDS 


By Gabriel Breynat 










LVAN 
elec: 
Own: 
aker, 
“1S, 
mer{by Joun Dononug, s.J. How faith con- 
turyginbutes to a unified, generous person- 
4.5ifality and provides the means for the 
lowering of our finest potentialities . . . 
in work, art, social relations, and all the 
nterprises of human life today. $3.50 



























HRISTIAN MATURITY: 


A Program for Escaping Mediocrity 


The thrilling autobiography of the he- 
roic “flying bishop” who spent half a 
century traveling through the perilous 
Arctic by airplane, dogsled, and canoe 
— bringing new hope and inspiration to 
the Indians and Eskimos in their fierce 


struggle for survival. 
Just published, $3.75 
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ing 
best 
00d. 
ents 
theif{By Joun C. Forp, s.y. A wise and un- 
h derstanding book for people of all faiths 
enithat gives the scientific facts about al- 
thalftohol and the basic spiritual principles 


thffoncerning its use and abuse. Introduc- 
3.gfion by Marty Mann. $2.50 
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Dutch by Theodore Bonnet. Double- 
day. 416 pp. $3.95. 


Dae McCiatcuy becomes a minor 
celebrity in the San Francisco area 
when the painting behind the bar in 
his “Traveler’s Rest” is found to be a 
Rembrandt. After he discovers that the 
actual cash value of the painting is far 
less than he had been led to believe, 
he stumbles on the idea of remodeling 
his tavern, rechristening it “The Lost 
Dutchman” and using the painting as 
drawing card to make his fortune. 

From this point the saga of the good- 
hearted, lovable, but not-too-bright Irish- 
man develops into a highly readable 
story that branches out to involve a 
number of citizens in and around the 
town of Llagos, near San Francisco. 
Soon the center of a local tempest-in-a- 
tavern, McClatchy becomes, without 
ever quite realizing it, the victim of long- 
standing feuds, and it is in the resolu- 
tion of these that the reader finds his 
interest. The dramatic “courtroom” scene 
(a hearing on the revoking of Mc- 
Clatchy’s liquor license) reveals most of 
the characters for what they are. 

Theodore Bonnet, the author of The 
Mudlark, has done an excellent job of 
story-telling in this book. His characters 
are numerous, clearly drawn and _ in- 
teresting, and his evocation of the at- 
mosphere of the San Francisco Bay 
area, although not essential to the plot 
nor obtruding, is an added bonus. 


P. C. Kiets 


The Last Temptation by Joseph 
Viertal. Simon and Schuster, 437 
pp. $3.95. 


|= TITLE of this book comes from T. 

S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral: 
The last temptation is the greatest 
treason: 

To do the right deed for the wrong 

reason. 

After reading Mr. Viertel’s novel I can 
not see any relation between these lines 
and the story of Deborah and Victor 
Marmorek. 

Being Jewish they flee Vienna when 
Hitler’s forces take over. In Prague, be- 
cause of their ancestry, they begin a 
life of compromise, first relinquishing 
certain moral standards. From Prague 
they flee to Rome where they allow their 
benefactor to do what he wishes, both 
with Vic’s willing working hands and 
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Jacket illustration by Al Schmidt for “Dutch” 


‘‘Tempest-in-a-tavern”’ 


with Deborah's fair young body, so 
that they may survive. They remain in 
Rome until the end of World War II, 
then go to Israel, where befriended by 
an English couple, their compromising 
continues. In each city incidents occur 
that entail temptations to which they 
usually succumb. More follows: Vic is 
executed as a traitor to Israel. Deborah 
valiently fights to have his name cleared, 
and succeeds. 

Then we come to what may be De 
horah’s “last temptation;” that is if it 
is she that is faced with a last tempta 
tion. George Stern, an American jour 
nalist who aided Deborah in clearing her 
husband’s name, proposes to her. It is 
Deborah’s chance to get away from the 
grief and hardships she has known in 
Jerusalem; but this proposal (tempta- 
tion) must be refused because she must 
be true to her new nation, Israel. 

I am unable to see where this inci- 
dent deserves the emphasis the title 
seems to imply. It is an anti-climax, if 
it is anything. After all the business 
about clearing Vic’s name from the 
charges of treason, Mr. Viertal simply 
does not have enough left to make the 
last “temptation” a dramatic climax. 

Mr. Viertal is inadequate with both 
dialogue and action, hence his char- 
acters do not have a chance to seem 
vital or real. His best moments are, when 
he presents monologues, which can 
prove wearisome in a work of this 


length. Passages concerning the days 
when the heavy hands and boots of Hit- 
ler’s supermen ruthlessly pounded the 
Jews are disturbing; there have been 
other accounts of similar situations, of 
course, but it must be noted that Mr. 
Viertal’s, too, deserves attention. 
Rosert R. YacksHaw 


I'm Owen Harrison Harding by 
James Whitfield Ellison. Double- 
day. 250 pp. $3.50. 


|= sap plight of young writers today 
can be seen once more in this first 
book by another promising novelist. 
James Whitfield Ellison writes well, 
sometimes wonderfully well. Yet his 
book has the musty odor of old stuff. 

It is natural that young authors should 
dig the material for their first novel out 
of their own not-too-distant past. That 
usually means adolescence, and there is 
a sameness about adolescence that can 
only be redeemed by an author’s having 
definite ideas on the subject. Mr. Ellison 
hasn't. 

His Owen Harding is a callow youth, 
just arrived in high school, rather neg 


e ° + Oo 
lected at home (his mother dies; his 


father drinks), a little below average in 
popularity, not without intelligence but 
with no interest in schoolwork. 

Owen has his first experience with 
death, with young love, with the shabby 
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side of sex, with alcohol. Each of these 
experiences show him to be basically a 
good kid, but quite lost. 

The book is written in a slangy, teen- 
age lingo reminiscent of Salinger’s 
Catcher in the Rye. In many ways it 
evidences keen powers of observation, 
genuine sensitivity. These are the qual- 
ities that prompt one to refer to Mr. Elli- 
son as a promising novelist. 

Yet one wonders. Will all these blos- 
soms eventually bear real fruit? The rea- 
son why this book is so like other per- 
ceptive recollections of adolescence is 
that Mr. Ellison really has nothing to 
say. Observation, insight and sensitivity 
are not enough. One has to think, to 
judge, to have consciously or uncon- 
sciously a philosophy of life. 

There is no sign of one here. Mr. 
Ellison may be able to feel his way suc- 
cessfully through a little book like this, 
but he won’t get anywhere fast until he 
opens the eyes of his mind and is willing 
to look where he is going. 

Despite subject matter and style of 
writing this book is not for teen-agers. 


D. Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


Laugh Till You Cry by Wolf Man- 
kowitz. Dutton. 127 pp. $2.50. 


esens who enjoyed A Kid for Two 
Farthings will find Wolf Manko- 
witz’s latest offering no successor to that 
tender story of childhood in a London 
slum. Instead, the author has branched 
off into the more difficult field of satire. 
His central figure is a young salesman 
of practical joke devices (with the slogan 
‘laugh till you cry”) who is shipwrecked 
on an island inhabited by savages known 
as the Ditt. The Ditt people have im- 
poverished themselves by their curious 
custom of “purchase magic” by which 
any challenger may try to gain leader- 
ship of the tribe by matching his wealth 
against the chief's at a public ceremony. 
Great quantities of produce are thrown 
to the flames to indicate the challenger’s 
opulence. The defeated chief is banished 





é 





forever from his tribe. 

The shipwrecked salesman soon gains 
mastery of the tribe, for no tribesman 
can match the wonders he produces from 
his practical joke sample kit. But his 
Victory is a sterile one, for he finds him- 
self alone in his island kingdom after 
all his challengers have been banished. 
One day as he wanders through the 
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forest, he comes upon the place of ban- 
ishment and finds all the Ditt people 
living in Utopian bliss, for the spirit of 
competition no longer exists, and indeed 
all the rules of society have been aban- 
doned. 

In the course of this mildly enter- 
taining fable, Mankowitz makes some 
keen observations which are of course 
applicable to the baser aspects of present 
day civilization.. However, his solution 
to a complex problem is too pat, and too 
reminiscent of Rousseau’s glorification of 
man in the state of nature, combined 
with the Marxian theory that all evils 
are economic in origin. Although a skil- 
ful writer, he lacks the biting wit of the 
real masters of satire. 

MarcueriteE GALLAGHER 


The Governor’s Wife by David Un- 
win. Dutton. 224 pp. $3.00. 


Gorm AFRICA is an intriguing and de- 
ceptive problem with many contend- 
ing forces at work. That, in substance, 
is what David Unwin has in mind in 
The Governor's Wife, which—though 
dominated by the conventions of the 
English well-made novel—displays an 
insight that merits our attention. 

While not neglecting the human ele- 
ment, this first novel is sometimes a 
rather talky one. One sees, often too 
clearly, issues and points of view. In this 
the author apparently is wary lest he 
approach the intimacy and tragedy of 
Alan Paton’s superb Cry, The Beloved 
Country. Speaking as an outsider, Un 
win makes the point that a farsighted 
white man knows what, is best for the 
Negro. And so he subordinates individ- 
ual tragedies to his thesis. 

The narrator and central figure is the 
Englishman Sebastian Pole, who has 
come to South Africa to report for his 
employers, a financial trust, on a much- 
disputed desert irrigation project that 
will benefit the natives immensely. He 
finds the Protectorate of Bandaland 
teeming with the conflicting passions of 
white and black. 

Everybody has his eye on the im- 
mediate, the here and now. But while he 
will benefit by it, the native tribesman 
refuses to see the possibilities of the 
irrigation project that will make the 
desert fertile for him. The tribes revolt; 
a Governor is murdered; Pole is drawn 
into a particularly horrendous intrigue 
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in which a native girl is killed in a 
tribal rite. 

At first Pole had fallen into the or- 
thodox attitude of the colonials: the ir- 
rigation project was an impossible dream; 
the natives were stupid savages. It is 
the Governor's wife, who alone believes 
in her husband's irrigation project, who 
convinces Pole that technology has the 
answer to the native’s fears and poverty 
and unthinking violence. 

Whether Unwin has presented a real 
thesis is open to question. The problem 
and solution seem particularized, and 
more than likely not the answer to the 
entire South Africa situation. He has, 
however, achieved an entertaining pic- 
ture of how people act under stress. The 
picture remains, however, the view of an 
outsider. 

The book contains descriptions of 
certain tribal rites that make it unac- 
ceptable for adolescents. 

Danie T. Mrrcuei 


Low Notes on a High Level by J. B. 
Priestley. Harper. 160 pp. $2.75. 


heme the fifty-odd books by J. B. 
Priestly, American readers are prob- 
ably most familiar with The Good Com- 
panion, Angel Pavement and Festival. 
In these, his wonderfully humorous sa- 
tire seems to have had its source in the 
nature of the characters portrayed. Al- 
though there are several satirical char- 
acters in Low Notes on a High Level 
the author depends principally on situ- 
ation, with a result that is more hilarious 
than whimsical. 

Publicity for the first performance of 
the long-awaited Tenth Symphony of a 
famous Norroland (somewhat Scandi- 
navian) compdser has been released by 
Sir Lancelot Telly, musical director for 
the English Broadcasting Company’s 
Fourth Programme before it is discov- 
ered that an unknown instrument must 
be used for a passage in the finale. Alan 
Applerose, serious young assistant to Sir 
Lancelot, is ordered to track down the 
only “Dobbophone” in existance, still in 
the possession of its inventor, Roland 
Dobb. 

But Dobb, who buys expensive cigars 
rather than pay government taxes—his 
excuse being that he pays more in import 
taxes than he would for income—refuses 
to play the Dobbophone because of a 
long-ago quarrel with the composer. En- 
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George Lamming: Seeking a better break 


chanted by this odd character and abet- 
ted by much drinking of Norroland 
schnapps, Alan resigns his job, becomes 
engaged to Dobb’s niece Inga in a hil- 
arious Norroland engagement ceremony, 
becomes unengaged in an equally hil- 
arious “Betrothal Breaking” ceremony 
and conspires with inventor Dobb to 
produce a cutting-in program designed 
to brow-beat E.B.C. officials and to em- 
barass the government. With the aid of 
the visiting president of Norroland, the 
composer and the inventor resolve their 
quarrel by playing it off in a Norroland 
card game called strunshka. But that is 
not quite the end. 

Sir Lancelot, Dobb and Inga are typ 
ical Priestley characters, but the others 
are only caricatures, suitable for a tele 
vision situation-comedy, which is where 
Low Notes on a High Level will quite 
probably end up. ApELAmE GaRVIN 





J. B. Priestly: Schnapps and strunshka 


The Emigrants by George Lamming. 
McGraw-Hill. 282 pp. $3.75. 


T= is the second novel by George 
Lamming, a young West Indian. The 
first, In the Castle of My Skin, had 
seemingly strong autobiographical ele. 
ments, being the story of a small boy in 
Barbados from his childhood until he 
left the island, at eighteen, to teach 
school in Trinidad. This second book, 
an obvious sequel, tells of a group of 
men and women who leave the West 
Indies to seek “a better break.” 

The story relates in great detail their 
two weeks’ voyage, and the first months 
after their arrival in London and re 
capitulates in a final section the end of 
their search. For the majority, this end 
is collapse, moral, mental, emotional or 
a combination of these. That this should 
happen does not come as a surprise to 
the reader, and it is by no means estab- 
lished that the unhappy and sordid con 
clusions are a direct effect of the perils 
of London and an alien civilization. For 
the characters, who are minutely de 
scribed but who, nevertheless, do not 
move as persons, are a spiritually im 
poverished group. Their wholeness a 
individuals has apparently been de 
stroyed by the fragmentation of their 
original society. Traveling without any 
noticeable spiritual or cultural luggage, 
they offer nothing to England and ar 
incapable of accepting anything from 
her. Here is scarcely the setting for a 
resting fiction. The reader is prevented 
from effectual contact with any one dl 
the characters, and the consequence is: 
queer combination of detachment from 
and exasperation with what is going on 

Mr. Lamming’s stvle has been et 
travagantly praised. While his use @ 
dialect undoubtedly is a precise render 
ing of the West Indian speech, at the 
same time it is an unwarrantable deter 
rent to reading. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that th’ 
novels of Alan Paton come so obvious! 
to mind in reading The Emigrants, fo 
the comparison is not to Mr. Lamming 
advantage. The dignity, beauty, path 
and tragedy involved in the South Aff 
can conflict with the European traditio 
are all missing from Lamming’s accoulf 
of his people’s efforts at self-realizatio 
One explanation might be that M 
Paton writes from an integrated conce} 
tion of man and Mr. Lamming does n 


Loutse Q. GarGcaNn 
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Reviews of the 
New Mysteries 





Irge 
The Ss OF THE BEST of the crop of cur- 
had rent mysteries is THE SILVER 
ele. | COBWEB, a fast-paced, underplayed 
y in | saga of the Massachusetts State Police, 
he | by Ben Benson. (Mill-Morrow, $2.75). 
ach | Mr. Benson, a resident of Massachusetts 
ook, | who relies on State Police files for his 
> of | plots, has developed into one of our 
Vest | steadiest producers of good detective 
fction. A salesman before the last war 
heir } who was unable to return to his pre- 
nths | vious job because of severe injuries re- 
re | ceived in combat, Mr. Benson is a classic 
d of | example of how hard work and deter- 
end | mination can pay off in commercial fic- 
il or} tion. His stories have improved notice- 
ould } ably with each publication, and he seems 
se tof at last to have found a hero in Ralph 
stab} Lindsey who has universal appeal—a 
con-} rookie state trooper who must battle not 
erils only the external forces of crime and 
. For§ vice, but who also has to cope with the 
- def disciplinary problems of his own train- 
. noth ing. While the layman must wonder 
- im} how any policeman could survive the 
ss asf rigors of the training pictured here, the 
def rest of the book glows with the realism 
their§ of police procedure and New England 
-anyp locale. Although the youth of the hero 
gages —age twenty-two—places him in the 
d arf emotional scope of teen-agers, this mys- 
from tery can be judiciously recommended 
or arf only for older teen-agers. 
entelf Macmillan’s most recent addition to 
ne of the Murder Revisited Series is an enter- 
e isap taining and distinguished one, GRIM 
frome GROW THE LILACS, by Marion 





g onf Randolph ($2.50). When George Reed 
n ex§ made an unexpected and superficially 
se df unsuitable second marriage, he brought 
snder§ his wife Lilac home to a menage com- 


it the 


deter 


posed of otherwise homeless artists and 
a young daughter. When Lilac not only 
added bee-keeping to the eccentricities 
of the household, but talked of replacing 
one of the artists with her own brother 
as a house guest, she became the target 
for a skillful murderer whose identity is 
not disclosed until the final pages. Ma- 
tion Randolph is the pen name of Marie 





vt the 
ious! 
ts, for 
ning: 
pathe 
» Afr 
dition = 
‘coum = =©Eleanor F. Culhane, a graduate of the 
ation Fordham School of Social Service, a for- 
t Mi mer psychiatric social worker and an ar- 
oncel™ dent mystery fan, has done reviews in 
es nif the past for Books on Trial, America and 


the Boston Globe. 
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“|THE BRIEF FOR MURDER 


By ELEANOR F. CULHANE 


Rodell, a literary agent who has written 
one of the few standard volumes on the 
techniques of writing mystery fiction. 

A second Macmillan offering worth 
the attention of adults is DISHON- 
OURED BONES, by John Trench 
($2.75) which is lifted out of the stock- 
in-trade class by a wryly convincing ro- 
mance and the author's keen eye and 
ear for speech and situation. When 
Martin Cottrell, digging for prehistoric 
bones, unearthed a very modern corpse, 
a number of likely candidates for mur- 
derer turned up, including some quarry 
workers, a faithless wife, and a jealous 
lover. The rather standard plot is re- 
lieved by genuine English humor and 
the relaxed British approach to crime 
fiction. 

Two favorite lady authors have pro- 
duced their usual semi-annual quota of 
entertaining mysteries. Miss Silver, now 
promoted to a sub-rosa partner of Scot- 
land Yard, undertakes the investigation 
of a murder made to look like suicide in 
a town plagued by a rash of poison pen 
notes (POISON IN THE PEN, by Pa- 
tricia Wentworth. Lippincott, $2.75). 
Margery Allingham brings back a rather 
subdued Albert Campion in THE 
ESTATE OF THE BECKONING 
LADY (Doubleday, $2.75). While this 
does not rank as one of her best, since 
Miss Allingham here substitutes con- 
fusion for mystery, it is worth looking 
at if only to meet the tax consultant who 
tries to break up an already unconven- 
tional marriage because under the tax 
laws the principals would benefit from 
separation. 

Captain Heimrich replaces the Norths 
in the current Lockridge mystery, 
BURNT OFFERING, by Richard and 
Frances Lockridge (Lippincott, $2.75) 





and not only turns in his usual compe- 
tent performance in tracking down the 
murderer of Orville Phipps, an insuffer- 
able banker who controls an upstate 
New York community and the lives of 
most of its inhabitants, but at last be- 
comes romantically involved with an 
attractive widow. 


|= BEST among recent Crime Club 
selections is a new Simenon story, 
MAIGRET IN NEW YORK’S UN- 
DERWORLD (Doubleday, $2.75) in 
which Inspector Maigret overcomes a 
strange environment and a clever mur- 
derer only to lose the final decision to 
an inept translation. Others are GUEST 
IN THE HOUSE, by Philip MacDon- 
ald (Doubleday, $2.75), the guest in 
question being a former British colonel 
who with colossal aplomb settles him- 
self semi-permanently in the California 
home of a war buddy, where his hostess’ 
former husband is blackmailing her, and 
THE CASE OF THE TALKING 
BUG, by the Gordons (Doubleday, 
$2.75), an exciting account of an F.B.I. 
agent’s race against time and a gang of 
determined criminals to save a girl from 
death. The mechanics of wire-tapping 
vie with plot for the reader’s attention. 

For those who like the hard-boiled 
school of detectives, William P. Mce- 
Givern’s latest book is not to be missed, 
THE DARKEST HOUR (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.75). This author succeeds in 
combining a swift-paced, pungent, pow- 
erful style with an inescapably Christian 
concept of human nature, and the result 
is a fascinating study of human beings 
enmeshed in violence and vengeance. 
When Steve Retnick was released from 
Sing Sing he craved vengeance upon 
the waterfront criminals who framed 
him. He looked up his old friends, the 
detectives with whom he had worked, 
the wife who betrayed him after he 
had forbidden her to visit him, the priest 
whom he had known for many years, 
but despite their efforts he drove him- 
self to exact a terrible retribution from 
his enemies. The gradual awakening of 
Steve Retnick to his own role in his own 
trouble and the authors unspoken 
awareness of spiritual values in even his 
most repellent criminals marks this book 
as outstanding in its field. 
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Tempestuous Journey by Frank 
Owen. McGraw-Hill. 784 pp. $7. 


Franx OWEN, who obviously admires 
Lloyd George, has written a sympa- 
thetic biography which nevertheless re 
veals the man as emotionally sincere, 
dynamic, but fundamentally pitiful. 
When one has put down this book one 
likes Lloyd George, but one also thor- 
oughly understands why such outstand- 
ing Englishmen as Belloc and Kipling 
did not. 

Teetotal spokesman for Nonconform- 
ity and an agnostic, a perfervid Welsh- 
man who never spoke the English he 
mastered as his own tongue and yet 
abandoned Welsh nationalism for a 
political career in Anglo-Saxondom, a 
genuine radical who admired Hitler and 
remained a true friend of Jews and Zion- 
ism, very interestedly careless in money 
matters, a sincere reformer and demo- 
crat who accepted an Earldom as a 
political convenience after disinheriting 
his eldest son, at heart a republican 
while serving a monarchy, such was 
Lloyd George. There were those who 
loved him, of whom Balfour and Chur 
chill were not the least. 

Yet there were those, too, who held 
him in utter contempt, and each view 
was sincere and well-founded. The pol 
iticians knew the man; the writers, the 
public figure. These last viewed him as 
they would have viewed themselves had 
they done what he did, and their con- 
demnation was as cold as death. 

Lloyd George simply did not have the 
standards either of a Belloc or a Kip- 
ling. What they saw as Christendom, 
chivalry or national honor, he funda- 
mentally saw as Squire and hated Estab- 
lished Church collecting tithes and rents 
and trying to make Anglo-Saxons out of 
Celts, and Anglicans out of Baptists and 
Methodists. Of education in the tradi- 
tional sense he had none. Because es- 
sentially undisciplined, his mind_re- 
mained barbaric. 

Belloc and Kipling were great Eng- 
lishmen. Lloyd George was a represent- 
ative Briton. And he was a far truer 
spokesman, not only of his “country,” 
as he called the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, but 
of its public mind. And of its faults and 
its virtues his was a reasonably accurate 
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measure, Christian in sentiment, hazy 


in principle, very well-meaning and un 
consciously unprincipled. 
Jurrus Frasch Harmon 


New Wings for a Warrior by Rus- 
sell Braddon. Rinehart. 240 pp. 
$3.50. 


lb suBject of this biography, Group 
Captain Leonard Cheshire, was born 
in 1918, the year of the Armistice that 
brought to a close “the war to end all 
wars.” When another “crisis” came in 
1939, Cheshire, a law student, applied 
for and was granted a commission in the 
R.A.F. During three vears he engaged 
in 100 bombing missions with a success 
that rated him the man responsible for 
more destruction to enemy property than 
any other in the war. 

The squadron he commanded pledged 
itself to “Aly ruthlessly and continuously, 
to succeed monotonously and to destroy 
more efficiently.” Cheshire’s many cita- 
tions for valor include the V.C., D.S.O. 
and D.F.C. 

In August, 1945, Cheshire was cho 
sen to represent the R.A.F. as a member 
of the crew that dropped the atomic 
bomb on Nagasaki—the crew that wit 
nessed the killing in an instant of 40,- 
000 and the permanent disablement of 
60,000 more of the Japanese people. 
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Lloyd George with Woodrow Wilson: An 
accurate measure of his country’s mind 


This flyer’s heroism did not end, hoy. 
ever, with the surrender of Japan; jt 
continued with his “inspiring search fo; 
a faith to live by.” He found it in the 
conviction that the world must, to sup. 
vive, turn to a Christian way of life. He 
sought to convince others and by per 
sistent persuasion he procured funds 
to establish the Cheshire Foundation 
Ilomes for the Sick. Today there are 
four such Homes in England caring for 
over 100 sick persons who were once 
helpless and homeless. 

Cheshire became a Roman Catholic 
in 1948. While the process of accept- 
ance was gradual he credits the reading 
of Vernon Johnson’s One Lord, One 
Faith as having removed all his doubts. 

In view of Germany’s present posi- 
tion in Europe it is interesting to note 
Cheshire’s opinion, expressed in March 
of 1947: “the more | see of Germany 
the more convinced I am that beneath 
the outward semblance of law and or 
der there is an undercurrent that may 
one day become a flood.” 

This is a remarkable book, a truly in- 
spiring one. 

Brotruer Finparr, C.S.C. 


Heaven Was Not Enough by Conr- 
stance O'Hara. Lippincott. 38] 
pp. $3.95. 


‘hgreoreny O'Hara, born in Phila 
delphia in 1907, gave up the prac 
tice of her Catholic religion in her teens 
and tried to silence her conscience in the 
noise of New York’s theatrical world. 
Heaven Was Not Enough is her auto- 
biography. 

As the grandniece of Bishop O'Hara 
of Philadelphia and the daughter of the 
Seminary’s doctor, Miss O’Hara was on 
familiar terms with the clergy from her 
earliest years. Possibly that familiarity 
bred contempt; she seems almost ob 
sessed by an awareness of the not too 
admirable human qualities of priests and 
bishops. She has no illusions about nuns, 
either. Educated by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame of Namur and the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart, she found the former 
almost Jansenistic and the latter world- 
ly. Individual priests and Sisters won her 
admiration and her love, but these are 
clearly exceptional. 

When she was sixteen she visited rel 
atives in New York. Her love for the 
big city was as permanent as it was sud 
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jen. As soon as she could, she left Phil- 
ielphia and tried to establish herself 
in the theater set. Her account of these 
years is the most entertaining part of 
the book. She writes vividly and well, 
with the dramatist’s trick of the well- 
wmed line. Such names as Francis 
Starr, Elizabeth Marbury, Eva Le- 
Gallienne, the Walter Hampdens, Lau- 
tte Taylor, Duse, Fulton J. Sheen and 
Clare Boothe Luce dot the pages. 

Miss O’Hara’s first play, The Years 
of the Locusts, was a success critically 
-but not so financially. There were no 
other successes. Some radio work and 
the writing of a newspaper column oc- 
cupied her time and gave her a small, 
badly-needed income, and she sold a few 
things to periodicals. Producers read 
her plays and told her she had talent, 
but they would not produce the plays. 
Clare Boothe Luce, with a convert’s 
zal for the recovery of a lost soul, 
helped her substantially. 

Repeated failures, serious illness, and 
poverty in the midst of wealth make up 
the externals of most of her adult life. 
From time to time she approached the 
Church for a reconciliation, but found 
only disappointment. She had no 
stomach for the fatted calf. As the book 
ends she seems to have found her way 
back. We leave her saying the Stations: 
“A few minutes in a city church, worth 
all of life . . .” 

I cannot imagine why she wrote 
Heaven Was Not Enough, unless it is 
because she needs money. I hope that 
it will bring her the money she needs; 
it is amusing enough to sell well. Per- 
haps she has some idea of hurting those 
who have hurt her, and expects that the 
publication of her autobiography will 
raise a chorus of loud and angry voices. 
I doubt if it will do more than elevate 
afew eyebrows. Her acid comments are 
% obviously subjective and her reason- 
ing is so illogical that the Reppliers, 
Sheens, Luces, the bishops, priests and 
nuns at whom she aims her shafts will 
find them as ineffective as “winds that 
blow against a star.” 

Constance O’Hara’s defection from 
Catholicism was the result of snobbish- 
hess, of a religious education wanting in 
teal spirituality, and of wounded pride. 
Her return has been hindered by lack 
of sympathy in her fellow Catholics, 
who seem to her to be self-righteously 
smug. If it makes the ninety-nine shelt- 
ered sheep examine with critical honesty 
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their attitude toward the one that was 
lost, her book will have accomplished 
something worthwhile. 


Stster M. Cornetius, §$.S.N.D. 


Booth Tarkington by James Wood- 
ress. Lippincott. 350 pp. $5.00. 


A BioGRAPHY of Booth Tarkington is 
long past due and this one by 
James Woodress will meet the require- 
ments of a large group of admirers of 
the well beloved Hoosier novelist and 
dramatist. The biography has value in 


% 


discouragements. By 1899 his novel The 
Gentleman From Indiana had been ac- 
cepted by McClure’s and he was on his 
way to success. 

In 1902 he felt that he had exhausted 
his resources for writing romance and 
entered the political field. He was elect- 
ed to the State Legislature and worked 
hard at that job, though he never liked 
public speaking. This work gave him 
new material which he added to by 
travel in Europe. Tarkington relied on 
his experiences for his characters and 
plots. Despite the handicap of bad eye- 
sight, he continued to write as long as 





Illustration from “Booth Tarkington” 


Self-caricature and portrait of Booth Tarkington: ‘‘“Gentleman from Indiana”’ 


relating the life of Tarkington chrono- 
logically and in detail, and, in addition, 
gives a clear picture of his environment 
and the general national scene. Another 
valuable feature is that with each play 
or novel mentioned, the author gives 
enough of the plot to stimulate interest, 
and he evaluates the work in its relation 
ship to Tarkington’s other writing. Mr. 
Woodress has documented his book 
well, and jumps to no conclusions. 

In the seven years following his grad- 
uation from Princeton University, Tar- 
kington had trouble finding himself. He 
did not wish to be a journalist, and yet 
his plays and novels were constantly re- 
jected. His parents were embarrassed, 
but had infinite patience and gave him 
constant encouragement. While ‘Tar- 
kington is usually thought of as a novel 
ist, his earliest writing attempts were in 
the drama and he came back again and 
again to the theater, in spite of many 


he lived. During both World Wars he 
wrote many propaganda pamphlets in an 
effort to serve his country. 

Mr. Woodress has given us an infor- 
mative, readable book that fills a big 
gap in the history of one of America’s 
outstanding authors. 

Even, D. Kistler 


Victor Herbert by Edward N. Wat- 
ers. Macmillan. 653 pp. $8.50. 


He 1s A biography extensive in 
scope, covering many facets of the 
artist’s life, and one which at the same 
time attempts to evaluate the artist’s 
place in the musical culture of America. 
The first chapters deal with the early life 
of Victor Herbert. He was born in Dub- 
lin in 1859 and his early life was nur- 
tured by the Irish songs and tales that 
his mother shared with him. After his 
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The story of the most decorated pilot in the RAF 


who found his mission in the Catholic Church... 


New Wings 


By RUSSELL BRADDON 


ROUP-CAPTAIN LEONARD CHESHIRE 

(V.C., D.S.O., D.F.C.) is a man of action 
who became a man of God. He was appalled by 
the holocaust of Nagasaki, but it was in the 
death of one simple man that he found new 
courage and a faith. He had flown to kill — now 
he organized the first airlift to Lourdes. Here is 
his heroic story — from his youth through his 
conversion to the founding of the famed “Chesh- 
ire Homes” for the chronically ill. Illustrated. 


$3.50 at all booksellers 
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father’s death when he was about three 
his family lived with his grandfather jp 
Sevenoaks where Victor heard much 
music. It is these early influences tha 
helped shape the musical future of Vic 
tor Herbert. Herbert's mother married 
again in 1866 and the family moved to 
Stuttgart. It was here that Victor Her. 
bert decided to take up music as a pro. 
fession and became an outstanding cel 
list. It was as a cellist that Herbert firs 
became known to America. He arrived 
in America in 1886 with his young wife. 

lL lerbert’s musical activities in America 
were numerous. At different times in his 
career he was a bandmaster, symphonic 
conductor at the head of the Pittsburgh 
symphony, a composer of serious music 
and what he is most noted for, a com 
poser of operettas. It is in this latter 
field that he won himself a place in the 
hearts of the people. He is the composer 
of Naughty Marietta, Babes in Toyland, 
The Fortune Teller, and The Red Mill, 
to mention only a few of his most well 
known works. His energies were not re 
stricted to music making. He will als 
be remembered as a founder of Ascap 
which has meant so much to professional 
musicians. 

Mr. Waters is inexhaustible in the 
detailed accounts he gives us of Her 
bert’s activities. Such detailed descrip 
tions, the quotes from newspapers and 
musical journals, the summaries of Her 
bert’s operattas along with program lists 
all give one a very complete collection 
of material on Herbert's life and work, 
but it also leaves the reader exhausted. 
It is unfortunate that poor handling 
the vast material at the author's dispos! 
has made it difficult to get a clear por 
trait of the man, Victor Herbert. 

Marrua L. FAULHABER 


The Scholar and the Cross by Hild 
C. Graef. Newman. 234 pp 
$3.50. 


[= biography of Edith Stein adds lit 
tle factual information to what hs 
already been said of her. Miss Grae 
deplores the fact that certain ‘papers it 
the Husserl archives were not 
available to her. She need not grieve, f@ 
from the familiar store she has draw 
new treasure. 

There are few letters or remembef 
confidences to tell of the inner, the 1 
Edith Stein. But her biographer 
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managed to give a picture of her as she 
was known to her contemporaries. She 
was a precise, rather withdrawn little 
inster, as punctilious as the Prussians 
she admired, but, beneath, shyly and 
warmly sympathetic. Youthful pictures 
emphasize her primness, showing her 
plainly dressed and severely coiffed. La- 
et, however, her face, framed in the 
ynonymity of the religious habit, is ten- 
der, exalted, and strangely youthful for 
awoman at midcentury. 

Her mind was transparently honest. 
She went to Gottingen young, eager, 
brilliant, to study phenomenology, of 
the modern philosophies perhaps best 
uited to place an honest mind before 
objective truth. She examined critically 
and honestly every phenomenon that 
came her way. God Himself arranged 
the phenomena, and, following Husserl 
and grace, Edith Stein found Christ. 

Philosophy was her life. She put it 
aide when she became a Catholic, be- 
cause she believed that, knowing Christ, 
she should give Him all of her atten- 
tion. Diverted from this, she continued 
to teach and to write, and won some 
notice as a lecturer. She longed for Car- 
mel, but her directors insisted that her 
talents belonged to the world. When 
Hitler made it obvious that Carmel was 
her true home she again abandoned 
philosophy, only to have the provincial 
give it back to her. 

Miss Graef quotes from Sister Teresa 
Benedicta’s untranslated works, particu- 
larly from those dealing with the spir- 
itual life, and gives a tentative apprecia- 


Sholom Aleichem: Memories of childhood 
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tion of them. Sister Teresa Benedicta’s 
significance is in her life rather than in 
her work. Her earlier writings interest 
only a limited audience. The later ones, 
linking scholasticism and phenomenol- 
ogy, are technical, sometimes open to 
criticism. Edith Stein had a fine mind, 
trained analytically in the best tradition 
of the German university. She could 
probe and evaluate motives, weigh 
means and foresee consequences. She 
knew precisely what acceptance of the 
Will of God would cost. She accepted 
it, simply, lovingly and completely, and 
it led her to Auschwitz. 


Sister M. Ceciuia, B.V.M. 


The Great Fair by Sholom Aleichem. 
Translated by Tamara Kahana. 
Noonday. 306 pp. $3.75. 


[= who have already read Mottel, 
the Cantor's Son or any other of 
Sholom Aleichem’s books will know 
what to expect in The Great Fair. Even 
though it is an autobiography and tells 
the story of the author’s life without the 
disguise of fiction, it has the same flavor 
and delightful combination of humor 
and pathos which characterize his fic- 
tion. 

The book is subtitled “Scenes from 
My Childhood,” and it ends with the 
young hero, Sholom Aleichem himself, 
on the threshold of adulthood. Perhaps 
the great author would have written 
about the rest of his life, had he lived 
long enough. But we have here, cer- 
tainly, the best part of any autobiogra- 
phy he could have written. For the great 
master of the popular Yiddish tale was 
never greater than when he spoke out 
of the memories of his childhood in the 
old country. 

The author tells his own story in the 
third person, another point which makes 
this autobiography so much like his 
works of fiction. Since he wrote this 
book in his old age, he could look at 
himself as a child (a precocious, mis- 
chievous boy) unselfconsciously and with 
the same tolerance, compassion and love 
that he brings to bear on every person 
he ever wrote about. 

There was a great well of charity in 
Sholom Aleichem’s heart, and an innate 
simplicity. It is those qualities that give 
his work an appeal to all men, even 
though they are written about Jews for 
Jews. 








Edith Stein: ‘’Young, eager, brilliant’’ 


His stories are Jewish all the way 
through, so Jewish, indeed, that a Jew- 
ish friend recently expressed surprise 
that this reviewer could find such pleas- 
ure in them. Sholom Aleichem’s love is 
the answer. Love of man as man will 
transform the most particularized and lo- 
cal story into a tale of universal signifi- 
cance. 

Sholom Aleichem had that love in 
good measure, pressed down, shaken to- 
gether and running over. 


D. Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


Neglected Saints by E. |. Watkin. 
Sheed and Ward. 241 pp. $3.50. 


(Cumiosrry as to the author's reason for 
choosing the particular saints of this 
collection is not easily satisfied. His cri- 
terion seems to have been the lack of 
modern critical editions (full-length, 
that is) of their lives; for at least half of 
these spiritual giants really are quite 
well known. Who has not heard of St. 
Martin of Tours, St. Bruno, St. Hugh 
of Lincoln, St. Thomas of Villanova? 
Mr. Watkin does not claim exhaustive 
study of his matter nor original research. 
He has been to considerable pains, 
nevertheless, to read as many. primary 
sources as possible—a fact well evidenced 
by the details of his hagiography. If the 
reader grows somewhat wearied with 
summary after summary of the thirty- 
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eight letters that Blessed Jordan of Sax- 
ony wrote to Blessed Diana d’Andalo, 
he is correspondingly consoled to learn 
that St. Hugh of Lincoln, although an 
Augustinian canon, nursed his own 
father before he finally entered the 
Grande Chartreuse. 

This emphasis on human values—the 
attempt to measure the social impact 
of diverse types of holiness on Europeans 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
—is a prominent characteristic of the 
book. The author has neatly blended an 
occasional imaginative interpretation 
with a sound background of historical 
scholarship to achieve living, attractive 
portraits. 

Not the least of the interest in this 
volume stems from its incidental infor- 
mation on the life of the common 
people. For example, the explanation of 
how St. Hugh of Lincoln was dedicated 
to religious life as a mere child and ed- 
ucated in a monastery, but not allowed 
to make his profession of vows until he 
had reached his middle teens, clarifies 
a difhculty often encountered. So does 
the description of the struggles of St. 
Thomas of Villanova, as bishop of Val- 
encia, to reform his clergy. In short, the 
reader is not here presented with ready- 
made meditations (“Sanctity,” remarks 
the author, “is not stream-lined”) but 
with facts provocative of thought. 

Sr. M. Davin Cameron, S.S.N.D. 


The Margaret Sanger Story by Law- 
rence Lader. Doubleday. 352 pp. 
$4.00. 


‘oy January 24, 1937, a lady stood 
on the stage at Town Hall, New 
York, and accepted a medal bearing this 
inscription: “For contributing to the en- 
largement and enrichment of life.” It 
seems a rather ironic award for the 
medal was given to Margaret Sanger 
whose name has been synonomous with 
“birth-control” since the early days of 
the 1900's. 

The Margaret Sanger Story is a biog- 
raphy of a woman who worked a per- 
sonal resentment into a national crusade 
and a world wide “cause.” It is signifi- 
cant that the crusade and the cause has 
now attempted to turn itself from the 
“Birth Control Federation” to the 
“Planned Parenthood Federation.” 

The author has done a painstaking 
job of research, but he goes too far in 
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making a heroine of humanity out of 
his subject, and a big bad wolf out of 
everyone who opposes her or her the- 
ories. Mr. Lader states that the Catholic 
position on birth control remains “puz- 
zlingly ambiguous.” He then goes on 
to say that “certainly the majority of lay 
Catholics have long accepted birth con- 
trol” and quotes statistical polls from 
magazines to attempt to prove this. His 
whole treatment of the Catholic position 
reveals a lack of understanding of the 
principles on which this position is 
based and how these principles are 
taught. The Church has never been 
known to alter her position on truth be- 
cause fifty-one or sixty-nine or eighty 
per cent of women readers of a maga- 
zine did not agree with the truth. 

As a book, The Margaret Sanger Story 
is as controversial as its heroine. It at- 
tempts to make a maternal saint out of 
a person who would deny maternity to 
millions of women. It probably contains 
no truer statement than this: “The im- 
pact of birth control on family life, on 
the relations of husbands and wives, on 
the happiness of children is so profound 
that it may never be fully grasped in our 
time.” Mary D. Matno 


Matt Talbot and His Times by Mary 
Purcell. Newman. 278 pp. $3.50. 


Afataaw Ta.sor, an unskilled la- 
borer of Dublin, was, at the time 
of his death in 1925, unknown to all but 
his few intimates. Born of poor parents, 
he attended school for only two years, 
and, at the age of twelve, was employed 


as a messenger for a firm of wine mer. 
chants. He developed an insatiable cray. 
ing for drink. Later he worked for the 
Port and Docks Board, but all his earp- 
ings were spent for drink, and save for 
his attendance at Sunday Mass, he com- 
pletely neglected his religion. 

When he was twenty-eight years old 
he promised his mother to reform. He 
took the pledge, and in order to keep it 
he sought help from God in prayer. For 
the remaining forty years of his life 
Matt kept his total abstinence pledge 
and led a life of penance and prayer. He 
fasted rigorously; he slept on a wooden 
board, using a rough block of wood for 
a pillow; day and night he wore chains 
and penitential hair-shirts under his 
clothes. Despite these severe penances, 
he was able to labor hard and long every 
day. His earnings, after his own and his 
mother’s support had been paid, were 
given to the poor and to the foreign mis 
sions. 

More admirable than his constant 
penances was his life of prayer. He 
arose every morning at four o'clock and 
spent several hours on his knees before 
a crucifix. Then he attended Mass at 
one or two churches before starting to 
work. After his conversion Matt worked 
in a lumber yard, carrying lumber from 
the piles to the wagons. During the in 
tervals of loading and unloading, while 
the other men rested and talked, Matt 
would retire behind and piles and pray. 
Again, after his day’s work was over, he 
spent a considerable time in prayer be 
fore the Blessed Sacrament before te 
turning home for his evening meal. 

These facts only became known after 
his death. Those who knew him well 
described him as a shrewd, practical 
man, alert, keen and lively in convers# 
tion and argument, good-humored, but 
with a quick temper. Yet every time he 
realized that he had offended by speech, 
he immediately begged pardon. 

Mary Purcell describes the character 
of Matt from testimony of many wit 
nesses who gave evidence in the firs 
step of the process for beatification. She 
gives a detailed background for under 
standing the social and religious condi 
tions in which Matt Talbot lived. But 
the outstanding feature of her book cor 
sists in pointing out the strides in sant 
tity made by this humble labore 
through the help of divine grace met 
ited by prayer. 

Henry Witimerine, S.J. 
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by NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 





LETTER FROM_ENGLAND 


May, 1955 


— YEARS AGO | heard a mission- 
ary castigate some of his brethern, 
saying that they decked their children 
out with so many scapulars and medals 
that they looked like badly rigged 
schooners. Vincent Cronin’s admirable 
The Wise Man from the West (Rupert 
Hart-Davis) put me in mind of this 
comment. Its hero is a Jesuit of the 
Counter-Reformation. Father Matteo 
Ricci was born of Italian parents in 
Macerata; his superiors sent him first to 
Goa, then to Macao where he learnt 
Chinese. Later, when he arrived in 
China it was in the rags of a bonze or 
Buddhist priest. Time passed—but “to 
he who waits all things are given;” his 
interests in astronomy, geography, math- 
ematics and clock-making were not 
wasted. Within ten years Nanking had 
honoured “Li Ma-tou (the Far West- 
erner),” bestowing upon nim the long 
purple silk robes and stiff mitre of the 
Confucian scholar. For here was a sage 
who, learing their language, came not to 
convert oriental barbarians, but to treat 
with them as equals. (Their ways of 
government he thought superior to 
Europe’s ). 

His writings were composed in the 
classical idiom, stressing the laws of 
courtesy rather than the dogmas of 
faith. They won both respect and ac- 
ceptance. Toleration and humility fur- 
ther won him the freedom to found a 
Chinese Christian Church. 

Beyond the temple-mountains there 
are always men dwelling without guile. 
Their pleasures are as simple as beast 
and bird: when the city with its arts of 
peace draws them thither, it is to arch- 
ery, charioteering, clock-making and 
public speaking that they give them- 
selves. This is the moment of ripeness. 
Father Ricci had seen it—as during his 
last nine years in Peking before 1610 he 
could sense the decay that was eating 
right at the center of the Ming Dynasty. 
In Korea, against the Japanese, there had 
been heavy defeats on land that had 
only been redeemed by naval victories; 
and, as during the long six years of war, 
the glories of the Imperial Court had in- 
creased, so too had the horrors perpe- 
trated. In vain Father Ricci, forbidden 
by etiquette beyond the outer walls, lay 
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seige to the soul of the Emporer Wan Li. 
Yet, “to those who wait all things are 
given.” The tragedy was that those who 
followed were too often impatient in 
their manner, condescending in their 
attitude, unwilling to master a new 
language. A Latin Mediterranean Ca- 
tholicism was imposed upon a Chinese 
Christian foundation. But chance, as 
Father Ricci knew, is a mathematical 
certainty—and- the chance will as surely 
come again as it did once in 1582. 
Twenty years have passed since 
Djuna Barnes published Nightwood; 
and now, first appearing in England, 
comes The Desperate Art (Longmans), 
the work of a young American living 
here. John Rosenberg’s novel will prob- 
ably have as stormy a critical passage. 
The book is made up of three broken 
interior monologues. Sir Edward Brooke, 
a rheumaticy widower, wishes his only 
son, Ion, to marry Lady Margery, the 
plain daughter of a rich duke. But Ion 
is loved by Clarissa, whose brother, 
Harry, is half in love with Ion as well as 
her. This is one level of explanation. 
Another would be that by setting a clas- 
sical theme in the England of 1810 the 
author has been able to present a set 
of characters not as playthings of the 
gods, but as men and women moving 
beneath the hand of an all-powerful 
personal God. Perhaps this might be de- 





From “The Wise Man from the West” 


Painting of Father Ricci done in 1610 
at Peking by a young Chinese Christian 


scribed as a kind of inverted Jansenism 
—though what distinguishes the experi- 
ment, lending it a dream like quality, is 
the depth of the incision which takes 
one into those dark places of the mind 
in Brooke, Margery and Harry where 
the flesh has no more appeal than the 
flapping cloth sleeves of a scarecrow. 
“Know oneself to the pitch of being 
horrified,” declared Bossuet—“for then 
sainthood will be possible” added Mau- 
riac. With its gothic and judaic seams, 
this is the deep mine that is here worked. 
Everywhere the non-essential props have 
been removed. 

This is a most impressive first novel. 


J B. MORTON has been first to bring 
* out a book about Belloc. Later— 
from the same publishers, Hollis & Car- 
ter—another is promised by Robert Spe- 
aight. In the meantime Mr. Morton has 
concentrated on attempting a memoir, 
warning his readers that there is no art 
by “which a dead man may be so pre- 
sented to the living that those who knew 
him will seem to have seen him once 
more as he was, and those who did not 
know him will receive the plenary effect 
of his personality.” This is a modest 
beginning to the record of a wonderful 
friendship that began at Oxford and 
never failed. To the end they shared a 
love of good wine and sonnets, walking 
and sailing, France and her inns; they 
both detested dons, sight-seers, Germans 
and professional politicians. And, now 
that there is only one to share these likes 
and dislikes, it is with the consummate 
mastery that can only come from the 
deepest kind of friendship that Mr. 
Morton has stayed to paint a firm and 
sensitive portrait of his colleague and 
compatriot who was also “the greatest 
writer of his day.” 

A new enterprise, largely depending 
upon good photography, is Heritage 
CWellingore Hall, Lincoln), a monthly 
magazine out to portray the religious life 
of Britain in her monasteries, shrines 
and schools. The first number contained 
a remarkable article by Group Captain 
Cheshire on “The Holy Shroud” and 
the second a history of Ampleforth Ab- 
bey and its school. Of its kind, Heritage 
has no rival here—though in the United 
States, I suppose, Jubilee would run 
it closest. 
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Letters from Baron Friedrich Von 
Hugel to a Niece edited by Gwen- 
dolen Greene. Regnery. 274 pp. 
$3.75. 


pence y the Thomas More Associa 
tion together with the Henry Reg 
nery Company of Chicago undertook 
the sponsoring of a series of worthwhile 
books, called Thomas More Books To 
Live. The fifth of this series has been 
happily chosen: Letters from Baron 
Friederich Von Hugel to a Niece. 

Baron Friederich Von Hugel was 
born in Florence in 1852, and later set- 
tled in England. He became one of the 
most prominent English Catholic schol- 
ars at the turn of the century. He was 
on close terms with many non-Catholic 
scholars. During the modernist crisis his 
name was unfortunately at times linked 
with those of Loisy and Tyrrell. But 
Baron Von Hugel ever lived a true and 
faithful son of the Church, and such he 
died in 1925. 

During his last years—from 1918 to 
1924—he corresponded with a niece, 
Gwendolen Greene, on deeply religious 
and intellectual matters. This corre- 
spondence, together with recollections of 
his conversations, was published by Mrs. 
Greene in 1928. The present edition of 
the Letters has a preface by the noted 
Paulist, Father John B. Sheerin. 

Gwendolen Greene was thirty - eight 
years old, a devout Anglican, when her 
uncle began writing to her. For six years 
the letters continued to arrive from the 
Baron, who calls himself her “loving 
old Uncle-Father.” The correspondence 
sparkles with human interest and true 
affection. Apart from their other values, 
the letters reveal an interesting picture 
of scholarly life in England in the early 
post-war period. 

Under her uncle’s guidance “dear 
Gwen” began a reading program that 
simply astounds one today, but which 
she seemed to relish. From time to time 
with a letter there would come a packet 
of books which she was to read in the 
manner and order indicated by Von 
Hugel. 

The Baron wished his niece to attain 
a clear, strong concept of God. His apol- 
ogetic—and such it really was, although 
he frequently disclaims such a purpose— 
was to arouse in her soul a deep appre- 
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ciation of God. “Before people worry 
about the Church or even about Christ,” 
he wrote, “they must be helped to get 
God—their notions as to God—sound and 
strong.” 

This is why he insisted that “Gwen” 
read the great classics of pagan antiq- 
uity: Virgil, Tacitus, Caesar, Pliny, etc. 
He hoped that the reading of these 
writers would “lift up the Christian au- 
thors in all sorts of ways.” For he real- 
ized well that nature as well as religion 
speaks to us of God, and that we must 
study the findings of the great world 
thinkers as well as the religious writings 
of the Saints. “God is the God of Na- 
ture as of Grace,” he told her. “He pro- 
vides the meal and yeast. Let us act in 
accordance with this, His own action.” 

After the Latin classics Von Hugel 
gave his niece the Christian writings, 
especially those of Tertullian and St. 
Augustine. When “dear Gwen” became 
absorbed in these, and would have pre- 
ferred to read in the future only reli- 
gious books, Von Hugel wisely sent her 
the Greek classics. He would not let the 
“fascinations of Grace deaden or ignore 
the beauties and duties of Nature.” For 
Nature is, as it were, “a great bucket of 
pure water into which to drop drops of 
the purest religious wine.” 

And so under her uncle’s guidance, 
Mrs. Green now turned to Homer, 
Hesiod, Herodotus and especially to 
Plato. In the final letters we learn that 
she has at last come to the great Chris- 
tian classic of all, the Summa of St. 


Thomas. 


Sickness, followed shortly by death, 
put an end to Von Hugel’s letter-writ. 
ing. But we are assured that Gwen had 
profited by it, fer a year later she was 
received into the Church. 

We are happy to recommend this 
book to all, especially to those who feel 
their spiritual life should be deeper and 
more solid. Under Von Hugel’s guid- 
ance we can turn to the really worth- 
while books of all time, and thus come 
to a deeper and sounder appreciation of 
God, of Christ, of the Church. Yes, here 
is a book that deserves to live, and that 
can help us to live! 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


Christian Maturity by John Dono- 
hue. Kenedy. 214 pp. $3.50. 


{= pyGMiges of Central Africa, re- 
marks Father Donohue, slip out of 
their huts at dawn to blow their first 
conscious breath of the day skyward in 
homage to their Creator. So do modern 
primitives sometimes show that the 
height of true adoration is not necessar- 
ily dependent upon technical culture. 

Neither, however, is it incompatible 
with genuine civilization. In this volume 
which the author modestly terms “a con- 
versation among Christians,” there is 
frequent reference to events, persons, 
experiences that are within the peri- 
phery of the educated American. To put 
it briefly, here is a creative essay in social 
psychology that has all the charm of 
good after-dinner conversation. 

From the yearning that each man has 
to distinguish himself, the reader is led 
to admit the necessity of a meaning to 
life, the desirability of religion. Father 
Donohue postulates the existence and 
the omnipotence of God—his book does 
not profess to be a work of apologetics. 
He wants “to examine the inspiration 
and resources Christianity provides for 
development of a unified personality.” 

Any treatment of those two topics 
short of a library must necessarily be 
selective. Those three chapters, then 
which are devoted to examining the 
inspiration from Christianity survey the 
nature of God the Father; the nature 
of God the Son; and the nature of the 
Church, with emphasis on its contem- 
porary sphere. There is no specific ref- 
erence to the sacraments, yet the office 
of grace and the existence of the Mysti- 
cal Body are beautifully portrayed. 
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The final half of the volume is de- 
voted to discussion of the roles of talents 
and good will in shaping personality; the 
uses of prayer and mortification; and the 
Christian way to encounter pain and 
sin and death. 

If one could persuade Inigo de Loyola 
and Francisco Xavier to come to dinner 
tomorrow night, this is the conversation 
one might enjoy. For here are the Sypir- 
itual Exercises, couched in contemporary 
idiom, unobtrusively open to contempla- 
tion by the educated Catholic and his 
non-Catholic friends. They cannot help 
but evoke once more that exclamation 
of Pope Pius Ill: “The finger of God 
is here!” 


Sr. M. Davin Cameron, S.S.N.D. 


God’s Heralds by J. Chaine. Trans- 
lated by Brendan McGrcth. Wag- 
ner. 236 pp. $3.95. 


aero who has read the Books of 
Kings or the prophetical books of the 
Old Testament will know how difficult 
it is to get perspective for a proper un- 
derstanding of God’s heralds and heroes, 
the prophets. So many things tend to 
befuddle the inquiring mind: lack of 
adequate chronology for one thing, and 
the arrangement of the books themselves 
for another. To help seminarians, priests 





























St. Dominic in chapel by Matisse at Vence, France 
Photographs by Alfred Wagg from “The Catholic Shrines of Europe” with text by Msgr. John Cartwright (McGraw-Hill, $6.00) 
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and educated laymen to understand 
more clearly who the prophets were, and 
how and what and why they wrote, the 
well-known biblical scholar J. Chaine 
composed this little guide. For the very 
same reason Fr. Brendan McGrath, 
O.S.B., has translated it from the orig- 
inal French into readable English. 

The book is not a commentary on the 
prophetical books. It is not a technical 
introduction, such as is found in the 
standard manuals of introduction to Sa- 
cred Scripture. It is a concise and popu- 
lar guide by a biblical expert. A gen- 
eral treatise on prophetism, and the po- 
litical, religious and social history of 
Israel sets the stage for a consideration 
of the writing prophets. From Amos to 
Malachias these men of God are placed 
in their (probable) chronological setting 
and their prophecies examined briefly 
but adequately in the light of contem- 
porary history. A final chapter continues 
the history of the great Empires from 
Alexander the Great on, with reference 
to Daniel’s prophecies. 

This is a very good book, and one 
which will help its reader to a deeper 
understanding of the pr-phets and their 
work. At the same time it broadens one’s 
appreciation of the Old Testament as a 
whole. The reader will find much in- 
formation on matters like the social legis- 
lation of the Pentateuch, Semitic atti- 


tudes towards burial, towards kingship, 
towards pagan religions, towards other 
nations. Sometimes, but rarely, the 
author makes statements which are too 
sweeping in scope, as in some of his re- 
marks on prophetism. And there is a lack 
of sufficient attention to the great non- 
writing prophets like Elias and Eliseus. 
But the verdict stands. It is a fine book, 
indeed the only book of its kind avail- 
able to Catholics in English at this writ- 
ing, and it recommends itself highly for 
a place on the shelves of parish, high 
school, and similar libraries. 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


Lend Me Your Hands by Bernard F. 
Meyer. Fides. 235 pp. $3.50. 


I in GREAT trouble with many books 
on Catholic Action has been that 
either they are based on the deeply 
spiritual theories of some recluse or else 
they are the effervescence of an en- 
thusiast tainted with the subtle heresy 
of activism. Father Meyer falls into 
neither of these two categories. With 
actual experience in the apostolic field, 
from China to the U.S.A., he writes 
about what he himself has done or has 
seen tried successfully. And the spiritual 
foundations on which he builds are as 
deep and unshakable as the Mystical 
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Body with all its ramifications. Seeing 
the whole modern world clearly in its 
widespread decadence as well as its 
infinite potentialities, he sets about im- 
plementing a very practical world-wide 
campaign for the setting up of a true 
Christian civilization. 

The spearhead of this crusade is di- 
rected against the “creeping paralysis of 
Catholic life” at its very source, the par- 
ish. Here, to supplement the pastoral 
ministry necessarily limited in its con- 
tacts and influence, the author strongly 
recommends the use of apostolic groups, 
especially those of the Christian Family 
Movement, the Legion of Mary, the 
Young Christian Workers, and like or- 
ganizations. For it was not merely by 
preaching that Christ changed the social 
climate of His day; He also sent out 
groups of disciples to contact families 
in their homes, so that these might be- 
come little nuclei of Christian living in 
their own environment. So the plan here 
outlined is for trained lay leaders to go 
into the homes of their own neighbor- 
hood and activate the great human po- 
tential lying fallow for want of apostolic 
workers. 

No longer can religion be relegated to 
the private precincts of the individual's 
devotional and moral life. Becoming con- 
vert-conscious, Catholics must bear in 
mind that the key of success in spreading 
the faith is to make the outsider “exper- 
ience the love of Christ in the Christian 
community, which is Christ in the world 
today.” But how is the invisible Christ 
to be presented today except through 
His visible members? For each Christ- 
ian must know that he is Christ, as St. 
Augustine puts it. That is, wherever 
His member is, there is Christ Himself. 
That explains why the theme of this 
very practical book is the plea of Christ 
to each and every member of His Mys- 
tical Body: “Lend Me your hands, that 
I may do My work today; for on earth 
now I have no hands or feet or voice but 
yours.” 


Sister M. Cecrria, O.S.B. 


You Too Can Win Souls by Rev. 
John A. O’Brien. Macmillan. 240 
pp. $3.50. 


A cumasiz for pick-up reading, mo- 
notonous for continuous perusal, 
You Too Can Win Souls might be a 
good book for the parlor tables of con- 
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vents and rectories. Used in such a 
way, it might be a powerful motivator to 
Catholic Action. 

Most of us like stories of conversions. 
The collection of more than 200 given 
here is different in that it is concerned 
primarily with the stories of convert- 
makers and only secondarily with the 
converts themselves. The stories deal 
with actual people from every profes- 
sion, occupation and level of education. 
Robert McGeady, chaplain’s aide, av- 
erages an almost incredible 100 converts 
a year; Lilly Pearl Griffin gives instruc- 
tions in her own home in rural Missis- 
sippi; Frank Estis has made over 600 
converts in thirty-three years. 

In addition to the convert stories, the 
book contains outstanding passages on 
kindness, alertness, enthusiasm and an 
excellent account of the San Diego Cru- 
sade for Souls. Attention should be 
called to Father O’Brien’s emphasis on 
contacting “churchless” people; he rarely 
mentions a non-Catholic sect. 


Sister M. Teresa Roapes, S.C.L. 


Christianity Is Revolutionary by 
Maurice Fraigneux. Translated 
Emma Craufurd. Newman. 164 
pp. $2.75. 


_gemepey mw the phenomenal expan- 
sion of Christianity in the first cen- 
turies after Christ and the new world 
of thought and action it created, most of 
us would admit without hesitation that 
Christianity was a “revolution.” Would 
we so readily admit that true Christinity 
is and must be continuously revolution- 
ary? Don’t revolutions, being established, 
grow old and subject to overthrow? 
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Perhaps a key to the answer is given 
in the Preface of this book, where an old 
Swiss historian at the request of the 
young Belgian author gives a little med- 
itation on historical forces and an ex. 
position of revolution, the word and the 
thing. He discards the materialistic no- 
tion of revolution as looking only to the 
future and shows that through many 
centuries revolution is conceived as a 
going back, a return to basic principles, 
something better expressed by the Latin 
word renovatio, a renewal or rebirth. 

The whole work has a fine unity 
under this single principle: that great 
forces with the spiritual objectives of 
justice and love have, from God’s first 
convenant with mankind through 
Abraham, marked and changed human 
civilization. Thus from the authentic 
religious revolution that made Israel— 
among nations given over to innumer- 
able idols—God’s own people and bearer 
of the revolutionary message, through 
its fulfillment in Christ and _ perpetua- 
tion in the Church, there is no break. 
What this revolution meant and what it 
achieved up to the appearance of the 
Messias is discussed in the first four 
chapters of Part One, “The Jewish 
Legacy.” The single chapter on the revo- 
lution of the Gospel follows this. 

How this Christian message, the most 
authentic and violent revolution that 
mankind has seen or experienced, is re 
newed over and over again is described 
in Part Two. The “prophets” of the 
Church discussed here are St. Paul, St. 
Augustine, St. Dominic, St. Francis of 
Assisi, St. Ignatius Loyola, and St. 
Teresa of Avila. 

Part Three—perhaps most interesting 
and provocative of all —describes the 
continuous revolution of which we are 
witnesses in the Christian sense: pro 
fessing participants. In this part we see 
what role tradition has in the Christian 
revolution, by what means the Church 
pursues her conquests (for the end of 
the revolution is not yet achieved), and 
how she is forever renewed within 
herself. If we read this book thoughtfully 
we will better understand our position 
and the future that the Church faces in 
our age. 

This book will appeal to all those in 
terested in a Christian philosophy 
history, to those who seek a deeper ur 
derstanding of the Church, and to many 
others as well. 
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AnseLM Weber, O.F.M., Missionary 
to THE Navauo, by Robert L. Wil- 
ken. Bruce. 255 pp. $4.50. Biography 
of a modern apostle to the Navaho In- 
dians of the American Southwest, and 
an analysis of the Franciscan approach 
to the largest tribe of pagan Indians in 
the United States. 


Carnotic Wir anp Wispom. J. S. 
Paluch (Lumen Books). 157 pp. 50¢. 
A miscellany of short items, serious 
and humorous, and a number of car- 
toons, collected from “Catholic View,” 
a syndicated parish bulletin. 


Creative Art, by Sister Esther New- 
port, S.P. Catholic University of 
America Press. 192 pp. $2.75. Pro- 
ceedings of the Workshop in Crea- 
tive Art conducted at Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, June 11 to June 
22, 1954. 

Days oF Joy, by William Stephenson, 
S.J. Newman. 176 pp. $2.50. Com- 
bination of apologetic argument and 
meditations on the meaning of Christ’s 
Resurrection. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Essays in CuristiaAn Unity, by Henry 
St. John, O.P. Newman. 144 pp. 
$3.00. Consideration of the spirit un- 
derlying the ecumenical movement 
and its technique for reuniting divid- 
ed Christianity. 

Tue INDWELLING OF THE Trinity, by 
Francis L. B. Cunningham, O.P. 
Priory Press. 414 pp. $7.50. Analysis 
of the teaching of St. Thomas on the 
presence of the three divine Persons 
in the souls of the just. 


InrropuctoryY Papers ON Dante, by 
Dorothy L. Sayers. Harper. 225 pp. 
$4.00. Interpretative essays on Dan- 
te’s thought and poetry for the gen- 
eral reader. 

Loca LEADERSHIP IN Mission LaNps, 
edited by J. Franklin Ewing, S.J. 
Fordham University Press. 151 pp. 
$2.00. Proceedings of the Fordham 
University Conference of Mission 
Specialists, second annual meeting 
January 23-24, 1954. 

Mepicat Guwe to Vocations, by Rene 
Biot, M.D., and Pierre Galimard, 


RuFInus, 


M.D. Translated by Robert P. Oden- 
waid, M.D. Newman. 303 pp. $4.75. 
Exposition of physical and psychologi- 
cal signs which reveal personalities 
unsuited to the priestly or convent 
life, and the first symptoms of sick- 
ness which threaten to interrupt it. 


THe Moruer, THE HEART OF THE 


Home, edited by Edgar Schmiedler, 
O.S.B. Grail. 216 pp. $2.00. Proceed- 
ings of the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the National Catholic Con- 
ference on Family Life, New Orleans, 


March 24-26, 1954. Twenty-one pa- 
pers mainly concerned with the moth- 
er’s position in the family. 


Precepts, by Rt. Rev. Edward Roelker. 


St. Anthony Guild. 251 pp. $3.50. 
Consideration of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction and domnative power, and in- 
vestigation into various aspects of cler- 
ical and religious life where precepts 
could be imposed. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE 
ApostLes’ Creep, translated by J. N. 
D. Kelly. Newman. 166 pp. $2.75. 
Volume Twenty in the Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers series. 





CROSS UPON CROSS 
The Life of Pope Pius IX 
By Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


Benzigers New Publications 


ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 
By the Benedictine Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N.J. 


NEW 4 VOLUME EDITION 
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The first life of this Pope by an American. Based on original 
research on official Roman Documents, and written in Father 
Thornton’s interesting and down-to-earth style. Large 12 mo. 
256 pages, illustrated jacket—$3.75. 


THE ALTAR BOYS’ CEREMONIAL 
By Rev. Joseph W. Kavanagh 


Contains instructions on how to carry out every ceremony per- 
formed by Altar boys at High Mass, Low Mass, Benediction, 
Pontifical Mass, a Bishop’s Low Mass, Holy Week, Forty Hours, 
Nuptial Mass, etc. Cloth—$2.50. 


DAILY BREVIARY MEDITATIONS 


By the Most Rev. Joseph Angrisani, D.D. 
Translated by Rev. Joseph McMullin, Ph.D. 
Preface by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Nelson, P.A., D.D. 


The meditations follow day by day the Scripture lessons of 
the Roman Breviary. Each meditation goes directly to the 
heart of some spiritual question and is expressed in clear, mod- 
ern language. 4 Vols., 18 mo—4x6%”. 

79-2001—Levant grain, simulated leather, yellow edge, boxed. 
... Set of 4 Vols.—$25.00. 





One volume for each of the four seasons. Each volume contains 
Ordinary of Mass. 2000 pages. Size 334 x 554”. Flexboard per 
set $6.50—Imit. lea. per set $11.50—American seal $16.00. 


JESUS BLESS ME 
By Sister M. Imelda, S.L. 


The great prayers of the church known to children of Com- 
munion age. 


A new attractive First Communion book, with 60 illustrations 
in colors. Contains simplified Mass prayers; The Rosary Mys- 
teries; Stations; Benediction prayers; other devotions and visits 
to our Lord, Our Lady, and Saints; and a child’s guide to life. 
Size 3 x 44%2”—160 pages $1.10, $2.00, $2.75, $3.50. 


THE RADIANT CROWN OF GLORY 
By Vy. Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 


A simple and direct explanation of the dogma of Mary’s Im- 
maculate Conception. This book has a solid devotional aspect, 
so that the reader is not only informed of the dogma but is 
a a greater love and devotion towards Mary. 274 pages— 


At Your Local Book Store or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay Street 


Boston 10 Chicago 6 


Cincinnati 1 


New York 8, N.Y. 
San Francisco 3 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





HE LAND AND PEOPLE OF 

SOUTH AFRICA, by Alan Paton, 
is an excitingly fine book. Paton knows 
the land well, and takes a native’s de- 
light in identifying its breath-taking fea- 
tures: diamonds at Kimberley, gold at 
Johannesburg, wild animals in the 
Transvaal. And he knows the people of 
South Africa, both as residents of that 
rare land, and, with all humane affec- 
tion, as individual men of worth pain- 
fully involved in an inter-racial conflict 
coincident with the modern history of 
their land. 

Beginning at Cape Town, Paton takes 
his reader on this tour: Cape Town to 
Kimberley, on to Johannesburg, to Kru- 
ger National Park in the Transvaal, to 
Pretoria, down the great escarpment to 
Natal and the city of Durban, then over- 
land along the southeastern route to re- 
turn to Cape Town. 

Paton describes the terrain beauti- 
fully, outlines the history of the land 
lucidly, and states his convictions in- 
tensely and logically. The strands of the 
writing interweave. The native worker 
in the African mines, the compound in 
which he has temporary residence dur- 
ing his employment, the terrible slums 
at Johannesburg to which men are con- 
fined by the color of their skin—these 
things are related to Paton’s burning 
conviction, that South African racial dis- 
crimination “is indefensible, morally and 
intellectually.” His review of the history 
of the land makes understandable the 
feelings of the Dutch about the British 
and the natives, although Paton obvi- 
ouly abhors the intense Afrikaner Na- 
tionalist stand for total apartheid. 

If The Land and People of South 
Africa is not a standard travel book, 
neither is it didactic. Let it be taken for 
granted that Paton describes with relish 
and highest quality readability the as- 
tonishments of his beloved land. 

PRAIRIE-TOWN BOY is a volume 
excerpted from Carl Sandburg’s Always 
the Young Stranger, a full account of 
the writer’s youth. The prairie town is 
Galesburg, Illinois; the time, the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Sand- 
burg writes of his boyhood in the large 
family of a Swedish immigrant, a boy- 
hood of hard work and hard play. 

Always employed, Carl went from one 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


job to another, looking for something 
wherein he could learn a trade. He 
thought he had found it in barbering, 
and happily became a_three-dollar-a- 
week porter in the Union Hotel barber- 
shop. In his leisure, he associated with 
the longtime friends of his fanatic base- 
ball-playing days Che had once hoped 
to be a professional ball-player, had even 
let himself think of the majors). 

After a conscientious try, he aban- 
doned barbering. Turned nineteen, he 
found himself in a state of turmoil: 
“. . « I hated and loved myself about 
the same as I did the town and the peo- 
ple.” He left Galesburg, traveling hobo- 
style west to the Kansas wheat prairies 
to hire out as a harvest worker. Of the 
trip and his return, he writes: “I had 
been a young stranger meeting many 
odd strangers and I had practiced at hav- 
ing answers. . . . Struggles lay ahead, I 
was sure, but whatever they were I 
would not be afraid of them.” 

If the high-school reader by a wide 
chance should have no knowledge at 
all of the present status of this “prairie- 
town boy,” he would still find his book 
compellingly interesting. It is full of 
event, and rich in the feelings of its 
locale and era. There are presages of 
Sandburg’s great adult work in his ref- 
erences to those people among his boy- 
hood acquaintances who had known 
Lincoln, and to midwest places which 
had association with him. 

Northern Europe in the tenth cen- 
tury is the setting of HEROES OF 
THE WHITE SHIELD, by Rosemary 
Sprague. The young hero Einar Tam- 
barskalvar of Norway has vowed alle- 
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gience to the recently restored king Olay 
Trygvison, a devoted and _ militant 
Christian. Against Olav stands Jarl Eric, 
would-be ruler, who, to further his am- 
bitions, allies himself with Sven Fork- 
beard of Denmark. Eric and Sven cal] 
on the black aid of the Norwegian wiz- 
ards, who are pledged to Thor and de- 
spise the Christian king. 

Politically loyal, Einar is confused in 
the matter of religion. Although his dead 
father was a baptized Christian, Einar 
has never understood how the spirit of 
charity could be reconciled with the 
harsh code of honor which he learned 
as a child and still venerates as a man. 
The abstract problem becomes a thing 
of concreteness and immediacy: Einar 
vows, according to the code, to kill the 
master of the man who murdered his 
innocent father in a bloody clash of pa- 
gan and Christian, and that master is 
the brother of the girl Einar loves. Fi- 
nally Einar realizes that even the code 
of honor cannot make an intrinsically 
evil vow good. 

Around this central theme, many less- 
er ones are arranged; the events are 
kaleidoscopic. Although she writes with 
skill far above average, the author does 
not have the control of fact that she 
needs to compress all this action in her 
short book. She lacks sureness in de- 
lineating backgrounds, historical and 
geographical. Her story has an anec- 
dotal quality, very nearly fatal to the 
adventure-type it should be. 

In spite of its defects, Heroes of the 
White Shield has enough interest on 
every page to draw the reader, though 
he might be a puzzled one, on to the 
happy ending. That, at least, is compre- 
hensible. 

Harold W. Felton writes of a New 
York City folk-hero in FIRE-FIGHTIN’ 
MOSE. Mose was the biggest, best and 
bravest of the volunteer firemen who 
time and again saved the young city 
from destruction in the dangerous days 
of the mid-nineteenth century. 

Mose had all the exaggerated propor- 
tions of the homely hero, all the tall- 
tale adventurousness, all the gigantic 
spirit. Once he got so close to the heart 
of a great fire that ‘the nozzle of his 
hose melted away. He was momentarily 
forced back into. the river, and at fire’s 
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end, he found a complete shore-dinner 
completely cooked, distributed through- 
out his clothing. Mose’s engine, his 
“masheen,” was No. 40, Lady Washing- 
ton; it was small, white, trimmed with 
gold, and known with awe and affection 
as the White Ghost. 

Mose is a local hero, but he has ap- 
peared in at least one previous juvenile. 
His “biographers” seem to strain some- 
what for their effect. Mose’s terrain is 
not expansive, like the neighborhoods of 
his fellow folk-heroes, and his exploits 
and personality are thereby trimmed. 
Fire-Fightin’ Mose is nicely written, with 
proper spirit, economy and motion. I am 
puzzled about its intended audience, 
other than adults who have established 
interest in folk literature. 

According to publisher’s information, 
HIGH HURDLES, by Janet Lambert, 
belongs to a category called “About Dria 
Meredith.” As this book opens, Dria has 
just spent a summer on her great-grand 
mother’s farm in Virginia, and is hugely 
happv in anticipation of her senior-high- 
school year. She has a fine family, a fine 
boy friend, and fine prospects as editor 
of the school paper. 

But the fine promise is shattered by 
the sudden appearance of her famous, 
sophisticated grandmother. “Mama” has 
made every arrangement necessary to 
enter Dria and the family horse Star 
Dream in the National Horse Show, to 
be held in Madison Square Garden. Star 
Dream belongs to the great-grandmother, 
and Dria has proved during several 
stays in Virginia that she can ride him 
successfully in competition. (This in- 
formation is conveyed to the reader 
through conversations that turn back- 
ward to previous books “about Dria 
Meredith,” a favorite device in serial 
books. ) 

Dria’s entering the show would in- 
volve her giving up the editorship; con- 
stant riding practice would take up all 
the time she should have for the paper. 
She wants nothing at all to do with the 
National Horse Show, but Mama _ is 
schemingly persuasive. Soon Dria capi- 
tulates. In the show, Dria and Star 
Dream have dreamy success, and after 
it Dria regains her newspaper job. 

As a piece of professional writing, 
High Hurdles is satisfactory; dialogue, 
actions, descriptions are smooth and re- 
strained. But the major situation and the 
minor premises that support it are as 
unlikely and uselessly time-consuming 
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Bar Pitot, by Zachary Ball. Illustrated by 
Arthur Shilstone. Holiday House. 218 pp. 
$2.50. Ages 12-16. 


Boy oF THE IsLanps, by Will Lipkind. Illus- 
trated by Nicolas Mordvinoff. Harcourt, 
Brace. 55 pp. $2.50. Ages 7-10. 


Bronxo, by Rosa K. Eichelberger. Illustrated 
by Hedley Rainnie. Morrow. 192 pp. 
$2.95. Ages 10-14. 


Circus at Mapison Square GarpEN, by 
Neil Boyton, S.J. Illustrated by George Pol- 
lard. Bruce. 136 pp. $2.50. Ages 10-14. 


Firre-Ficutin’ Mose, by Harold W. Felton. 
Illustrated by Aldren A. Watson. Knopf. 
174 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 


Heroes or THE Wuite Sutevp, by Rose- 
mary Sprague. Illustrated by Eleanor Cur- 
tis. Oxford. 192 pp. $3.00. Ages 13-17. 


Hicu Hurpres, by Janet Lambert. Dutton. 
191 pp. $2.75. Ages 10-13. 


[ue Lanp AND PeopLe or Soutu Arnica, 
by Alan Paton. Illustrated with photo 
graphs. Lippincott. 143 pp. $2.75. Ages 12 
16. 


A LirtLe Oven, by Eleanor Estes. Illustrated 
by the author. Harcourt, Brace. Unpaged. 
$2.25. Ages 48. 
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as day dreams. Separately or totally, 
they bear upon the lives of the readers 
vaguely, if at all, and represent story- 
telling of the type that ruins the appe- 
tite for seriously-made fiction. 


F \wneretan personality from early 
Michigan history is a pivotal char- 
acter in a new historical romance for 
older girls, WHERE THE TURN- 
PIKE STARTS, by Harriett H. Carr. 
In 1835, the Michigan Territory, agitat- 
ing for statehood, is led by Stevens 
Thompson Mason, boy-wonder of twen- 
ty-three, who, at the age of nineteen, 
was appointed secretary of the territory 
by President Jackson. 

Young Anne Rogers, newly come to 
the territory with her Yankee peddler 
father, hears about Mason as soon as 
she arrives in Detroit, and just as soon 
espouses his cause without reserve. To 
the men of Anne’s family, Mason is the 
political leader who can bring Michigan 
proudly into the Union, having settled 
with both Whigs and Ohioans (with 
whom the men of Michigan have been 
fighting over disputed land around To- 
ledo). To Anne, he is the inspiration of 
her resolution to be a school teacher and 
a good one, with his convincing deter- 
mination to give Michigan a constitu- 
tion which will provide the best state 
schooling in the country. 

Michigan’s problems take over the 
center of the stage with the defeat of 


Mason and of his arrangements for 
immediate statehood for the territory. 
Anne's father, her young man, and other 
Mason supporters begin an intense, per- 
sonal campaign in behalf of Mason, 
and manage to bring it to a successful 
conclusion. 

Where the Turnpike Starts is better 
than the average historical novel with 
which it could be classed. But it does 
not achieve the balance between fiction 
and history which makes a really com- 
pelling story. Mason is a vibrant figure, 
Michigan an energetic territory; noth- 
ing in the fiction has their vitality. 

WHITE MOCCASINS, by Louis 
Capron, is an historical novel that be- 
gins in Philadelphia and ends in Flor- 
ida. Plotwise, too, it covers a lot of ter- 
ritory. 

Thirteen-year-old Jim Brady is an or- 
phan after the death of his father, with 
only a slight clue to his other living rela- 
tives. He knows that his mother was 
estranged from her father, and that the 
old man, his grandfather, might still be 
living. He knows that his father’s broth- 
er is a hunter in the Florida Seminole 
country. He sets out alone to find his 
uncle and from him possibly obtain in- 
formation about his grandfather. 

Travel in 1834 is not easy, but it is 
always interesting. Jim meets good peo- 
ple—including a Senator, and bad—in- 
cluding a couple of slick confidence men 
and a couple of ordinary crooks, on his 
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journey. He becomes a sort of corre 
spondent-in-the-feld for the Senator, re 
porting to him as much as he can dis- 
cover at first hand about the Indian 
trouble in Florida. Jim locates his uncle 
without excessive difficulty, and finds 
him staunchly on the side of the Indian 
in the explosive conflict over land. As 
Jim settles happily into the rough life 
of a pioneer hunter, he finds a real kin- 
ship with his uncle, and together they 
work on the Indian problem. 

White Moccasins is factually  in- 
formed, fictionally badly-constructed. In 
its constituent parts, it shows skill; and 
in its total movement, it is interesting 
for the history and geography it covers. 
The plot is thin, and characterization is 
awkward. Jim’s activities other than his 
search for his grandfather are so diverse 
that he seems to lose interest in that 
search, and so does the reader. 

BAR PILOT, by Zachary Ball, be 
gins with an interesting picture of life 
at the mouth of the Mississippi River in 
the mid-nineteenth century, just before 
the outbreak of the Civil War, and con- 
cludes with a description of Farragut’s 
bringing the Union fleet up the river to 
capture New Orleans. 

When Jim Yordy’s parents die, he 
goes to New Orleans to find his grand- 
father, Grat Yordy. The grandfather is 
a hard, mercenary man, boss of Pilot 
Town and owner of one of the schoon- 
ers that take pilots out to meet vessels 
coming into the mouth of the Misssis- 
sippi. Jim has to prove himself to the 
old man, and the only way he can do 
it is by becoming a first-rate pilot. 

In telling his story, the author details 
an unusual way of life. The old man’s 
greediness is dominant, however, and 
there is the definite impression at the 
end of the book that the grandfather has 
molded Jim into his image. In the clos- 
ing paragraphs the two are described: 
“They were both men to put up a hard 
fight for the dollar, but they were also 
planners. In their minds there was no 
end to their planning.” 

The hero of BRONKO, by Rosa K. 
Eichelberger, is Bronislaw Jadewski, 
twelve-year-old Polish boy, about to be 
reunited in New York with the mother 
he has not seen since the Warsaw bomb- 
ings of eight years before. The book is 
a detailed account of Bronko’s adjusting 
to American life. His major problem is 
not forming friendships; he makes two 
good friends almost immediately. Rather, 
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it is the problem of unlearning terror: 
of recognizing the American school as 
a place of friendly cooperation, not a 
channel for cruel indoctrination as had 
been the Old World schools from which 
Bronko had attempted escape again and 
again; of learning that the American po- 
liceman is the servant of men of good 
will, not a fearful agent of dictatorship; 
of responding to a knock on the door 
with interest rather than with fear. 

Bronko is a vital book; its hero is alive, 
and significant for the historical situa- 
tion he represents. ‘Ten-to-fourteen-year- 
old readers may be presumed to have 
only the vaguest notions about World 
War II. For them, Bronko vivifies a ba- 
sic conflict of that war—totalitarianism 
vs. democracy—by introducing a credible 
lad who experiences both ways of life in 
small activities which any boy can share 
vicariously. As an additional value, 
Bronko presents a typical American 
friendship, between the Polish Bronko, 
an Irish boy and a Negro lad. 

Young readers might well not recog- 
nize the values. But they will not mis- 
take the nicely-paced story, the excite- 
ment, the fine working-out of a difficult 
problem, the accurately described activi- 
ties and the authentic conversations of 
the crowd of real boys amongst whom 
moves Bronko. 

MUDLARKS AND MYSTERIES, 
by Captain Frank Knight, is very British 
and very nautical. But it manages to be 
intelligible and interesting. 


Twelve-year-old Brenda Partridge and 
her fourteen-year-old brother Derek are 
enthusiastic members of the Oyster Sail- 
ing Club, not a collection of youngsters, 
but rather a happy organization of all 
the folk of the community who enjoy 
simply “messing about in boats.” 

While so messing, Brenda and Derek 
take note of a number of mysterious 
things: strange, muddy footprints on 
clean decks; a man’s hat, shockingly, un- 
forgettably green; temporary disappear- 
ance of local boats, activity of some kind 
around an old wrecked barge. Their ad- 
ventures suddenly relate to a series of 
large jewel-robberies, and in a dashing 
climax, the children themselves acci- 
dentally sail away with the robbers in a 
stolen boat. 

There is energetic good-humor in 
Mudlarks and Mysteries, and a real feel- 
ing of the camaraderie of a small Eng 
lish village. Characterization is achieved 
by slight caricature: the people, there: 
by, are impressive, human, and amus 
ing. The mystery is a good enough one, 
and is not at all confused by the nau- 
tical affairs that surround it. 

MARTY AND THE MAJOR, by 
Maxine Drury, has two elements of in- 
fallible appeal to young readers—mystery 
and dog-lore. Eleven-year-old Marty is 
a farm girl with “the knack . . . for mak- 
ing plants grow and animals trust her. 

. .” As though seeking Marty out, a 
large, white bull terrier trots up to her 
one day when she is working in the mel- 
on patch. He is a superb dog, beautifully 
trained, but Marty’s father discourages 
her in her growing affection for him. 
In the first place, such a valuable dog 
will soon be claimed by its owner. In 
the second, the dog bears a_ bullet 
wound, and Marty’s father reasons that 
the animal must have been attacking 
some farmer’s livestock when shot. 

The farm neighborhood is currently 
suffering from a series of burglaries com 
mitted by a lone bandit accompanied by 
a vicious, huge, black dog. Marty’s white 
dog stays on and on at the farm, com 
stantly demonstrating his intelligence 
and proving his worth. A sudden tum 
of events links him with the bandit. 
One dark night, Marty sets out to trap 
the criminal and clear her beloved dog. 

Marty and the Major is unpretentious 
in setting, simplified in story. It has the 
great appeal of normalcy made interest: 
ing by a touch of credible excitement. 
Swiftly moving, the story is warm and 
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eal, and seems somehow to be particu- 
larly meant for youngsters who would 
ather do almost anything else than read. 
This is the type of book that will have 
them reading in spite of themselves. 

CIRCUS AT MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN, by Neil Boyton, S.J., is a 
vivid, behind-the-scenes view of Ring- 
ling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Cir- 
cus—“The Greatest Show on Earth.” 
The book covers the excitements of the 
circus from the time it arrives in New 
York City to open a new season until it 
leaves for its performance at Boston. 
The fascinating affair is seen through 
the eyes of a circus “punk,” young Paul 
Conway, son of circus people. 

Father Boyton has wisely avoided 
bringing a plot into the book; his de- 
tailed account of the day-by-day activity 
is more than enough for any young 
reader; a plot would detract from the 
spectacle. Dialogue is occasionally stilt- 
ed, but not seriously so. The atmo- 
sphere, the glamor, the danger, and the 
very real hard work that make up the 
circus are the author’s important ma- 
terials, and he has put them together 


skillfully. 


is the hero of 


A ocxr SEA GULL 

WINGS AGAINST THE 
WIND, by Natalie Savage Carlson, 
and a very substantial hero he is. He is 
the pet of a young Breton fisherman 
who regards him as the most unusual 
and talented of sea gulls. Jacot’s love 
for the bird is a lonely one, however; 
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other fishermen in the town are soon 
accusing the bird of stealing from their 
boats, both bait and catch. Fripoun, the 
bird, could tell them that the actual 
culprit is the large, black, tramp cat 
from the gutters of Brest, Mistress Six 
Toes. He personally has driven Mistress 
away from the Duchesse Anne, Jacot’s 
boat. But men cannot understand Fri- 
poun, and the law is soon upon him. 
Jacot is ordered to remove his pet from 
the waterfront. Into the inland henyard 
of Jacot’s Aunt Mari goes Fripoun. 
From the same henyard he is shortly 
banished, having bested the red rooster 
in a misunderstanding over the affec- 
tions of the silly hens. At this low point, 
Mistress Six Toes reappears. Her guilt 
is obvious; her downfall is engineered 
by no less a personality than Fripoun. 

Wings Against the Wind is clever, in 
the best sense of the word. Its easy plot 
is actually intricately put together. The 
humor is sustained, original, and integral 
to the whole. Totally, Wings Against 
the Wind is delightful. 

Will Lipkind, author of BOY OF 
THE ISLANDS, is an anthropologist, 
and his story is concerned with the 
primitive civilization of the Hawaiian 
islands. Lua, boy of the islands, is 
wounded by a shark while fishing. Dur- 
ing his convalescence, he studies with 
the native priest in the temple, learning 
the history of his people through their 
folk songs. When Lua is fully recov- 
ered, he is selected by the men of his 
island to go on a voyage to a distant 
island. The men do not know if their 
voyage is one of peace or of warfare; its 
character will be determined upon ar- 
rival by the temper of the neighbors. 
Lua becomes the artless agent of peace 
between the two groups. 

A steadily interesting narrative, Boy 
of the Islands is rich in carefully select- 
ed fact. It offers the fascination of a dis- 
tant place at a distant time, and the par- 
ticular mysteriousness of primitive man’s 
triumph over the great ocean. 

In A LITTLE OVEN, by Eleanor 
Estes, a littke American girl and a little 
girl from France, living in Connecticut, 
become best friends. They laugh to- 
gether, play together, share their chew- 
ing gum. When the little American girl 
needs it, her mother gives her a little 
loving and a little hugging. This seems 
so delightful to the French girl that she 
asks her mother for “a little ‘ovin.’” Her 
mother puts her off until, on a certain 
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day, she has time to take her shopping; 
they go through all the stores, looking 
at little ovens. The mother is chagrined, 
the daughter is tearful, because the right 
little “ovin” cannot be found. Finally, 
the mother sees. “Now both Genevieve 
and Helena have plenty of little lovings 
and little huggings.” 

A Little Oven is a rambling, happy 
story, with a particular warmth of fam- 
ily feeling that youngsters seem to need 
in their daily lives, and definitely re- 
spond to when, by a miracle of appro- 
priateness, it occurs in a book just for 
them. In its simple way, the story builds 
up to quite a climax, and there is real, 
lovely excitement when the puzzled 
mother suddenly understands about “a 
little oven.” 

WORLD FULL OF HORSES, by 
Dahlov Ipcar, is a successful picture 
book, with a single, strong idea, and 
clear, page-size pictures with good de- 
tail. The idea: “Back in grandfather's 
day, when he was a little boy, the world 
was full of horses.” The pictures show 
the horses of grandfather’s day at work; 
then, modern horses at the few jobs thet 
are left in a world no longer full of 
them. 

World Full of Horses is a book to be 
shared by the reader and the little lis- 
tener. Its text is not enough for the av- 
erage child, who will want to discuss the 
old-fashioned pictures for their curious- 
ness and the modern ones for their fa- 
miliaritv. 
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Father Vikenty, Paul Chavchavadze, June 
Fatima, Hope of the World, Joseph A. Pel- 
ier, 255 
R in the Light of History, Costa Bro- 
do, 313 
dimes: Pilgrimage to Peace, April Oursler 
Armstrong and Martin Armstrong, Jr., 95 
fear Strikes Out, Jim Piersall with Al Hirsh- 
berg, June ; 
Fellowship of the Ring, The, J. R. R. Tolkien, 


nab Miracle, The, William Joyce Cowen, 138 
Centuries of Art, Francis Henry Taylor, 


1 

First Prize Stories, 1919-1954, 260 

Fisher of Men, Kurt Frieberger, 137 

Five /< Lm Sister Mary Paschala O’Connor, 
OP., 9 

Flamingo Feather, Laurens van der Post, 280 

Fleming: Discoverer of Penicillin, L. J. Ludo- 
vici, 308 

Flesh and Blood, Francois Mauriac, 279 

flint Anchor, The, Sylvia Townsend Warner, 


74 
Forgotten Leaders of the Revolution, Howard 
Swiggett, June ; 
Formation of a Lay Apostle, The, Francis 
Wendell, O.P., 43 * 
Foster Brothers, The, Edward Frankland, 76 
four Rivers of Paradise, The, Helen C. White, 


June 
Four Winds, The, David Beaty, 232 
Francis of Assisi, Vlastimil Kybal, 43 * 
Fun We’ve Had, The, Dorothy Fremont Grant, 


254 
From Lexington to Liberty, Bruce Lancaster, 
June 
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Garbo, John Bainbridge, 362 

Gates of the Sea, The, Philippe Diole, June 

Gentle Insurrection and Other Stories, The, 
Doris Betts, 15 

George Washington, Vol. VI, Douglas Southall 
Freeman, 179 

Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A, Richard Stod- 
dard Aldrich, 253 

 F from the Sea, Anne Morrow Lindberg, 


Glass Village, The, Ellery Queen, 82 

Glory, God and Gold, Paul Wellman, 125 

Go-Between, The, L. P. Hartley, 12 

God, A Woman and the Way, M. Raymond, 
0.C.S.0., 366 

God, Man and the Universe, ed. Jacques de 
Bivort de La Saudee, 65 

God's Heralds, J. Chaine, June 

God’s Men of Color, Albert Foley, 361 

Golden Honeycomb, The, Vincent Cronin, 32 


§ Golden Princess, The, Alexander Baron, 226 


Golden String, The, Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., 304 

Go, Lovely Rose, Jean Potts, 82 

Good Shepherd, The, C. S. Forester, 344 

Good Shepherd’s Fold, Anne Cawley Board- 
man, 304 

Goodly Seed, The, John Wyllie, 226 

Governor’s Wife, The, David Unwin, June 

Grand Inquest, Telford Taylor, 291 

Grand Man, A, Catherine Cookson, June 

Gray Captain, The, Jere Wheelwright, 13 

Great Crash, 1929, The, John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, 335 

Great Fair, The, Sholom Aleichem, June 

Great River, Paul Horgan, 125 

Great Roundup, Lewis Nordyke, 340 

Guide for Social Action, A, Yves de Mont- 
cheuil, 39 

Guide to the Bible, Monks of Maredsous, 97 * 

Guide to Catholic Marriage, A, Clement Mi- 
hanovich, Gerald Schnepp, S.M., and John 
L. Thomas, S.J., 336 ‘ 

Guide to the Lay Apostolate, A, Catherine 
Buehler, 43 * : 

Guillame de Machaut, Siegmund Levarie, 199 * 
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Hadrian’s Memoirs, Marguerite Yourcenar, 167 
ail Mary, Dom Eugene Vandeur, 259 
Hail! The Altar Boy, ed. Rev. David E. Ro- 


sage, " * 
= : the Black Republic, Selden Rodman, 


Hallelujah, Mississippi, Louis Cochran, 236 
Hang Up the Fiddle, Frederic Babcock, 15 
Hatchet in the Sky, Margaret Cooper Gay, 135 
Headquarters, Quentin Reynolds, 
ealer, The, Frank G. Slaughter, 229 
ealing Oath, The, Andre Soubiran, 12 
Heaven Was Not Enough, Constance O’Hara, 
une 
Henry George, Charles Albro Barker, 362 
“e ¢ Aloysius, The, Bartholomew O’Brien, 
Hidden River, The, Storm Jameson, 346 
Hill, The, Victor Chapin, 300 
» Heart in Our Work, ed. Francis Filas, S.J., 
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History of Christian Philosophy in the Mid- 
die Ages, Etienne Gilson, 242 

History of the Catholic Church, A, Vol. VII 
Fernand Mourret, S.S., 336 

History of the Crusades, A, Vol. III, Steven 
Runciman, 196 

History of Modern European Philosophy, A, 
James Collins, 122 

Home Again, James Edmiston, 227 

Homer's Daughter, Robert Graves, 284 

How to Help Children Learn Music, Madelein 
Carabo-Cone and Beatrice Royt, 298 

no to Live 365 Days a Year, John Schindler, 

Huge Season, The, Wright Morris, 77 

Human Element in the Church of Christ, The, 
Paul Simon, 

Human Society in Ethics and Politics, Ber- 
trand Russell, 295 


I 
on ee and Flaming Water, Peter Freuchen, 


I Lift My Lamp, ed. John P. Leary, 361 
a God in Sex, The, Vincent Wilkin, 


Impact of Evidence, Carol Carnac, 173 

Immortality, Ashley Montagu, 247 

I’m Owen Harrison Harding, James Whit- 
field Ellison, June 

oe Out the Andes, Sister Maria del Roy, 

innoqenes Under the Elms, Louise Dickinson 

ich, 

Innocent on Everest, An, Ralph Izzard, 32 

Innocent Sailor, The, Anne de Tourville, 348 

Inspector Maigret and the Killers, Georges 
Simenon, 173 

Inspector Maigret and the Strangled Stripper, 
Georges Simenon, 82 

In the Cause of Peace, Trygve Lie, 127 

In the Image of Christ, Father John L. Mur- 
phy, 152 

a to Theology, ed. A. M. Henry, 


O.P., 
Invalidating Laws, Edward Roelker, 367 * 
Invisible Writing, The, Arthur Koestler, 143 
Irish Catholic Confederacy and the Puritan 
Revolution, The, Thomas L. Coonan, 199 * 
Islands, Apart, A. P. Ryan, 128 


J 


Japan, from Surrender to Peace, Baron E. J. 
Lewe Van Aduard, 34 

Jerusalem the Golden, Denis O’Shea, 199 * 

Jesuit Relations, ed. Edna Kenton, 260 

Jesus and His Times, Daniel-Rops, 90 

Joan of Arc, Lucien Fabre, 85 

John Carroll of Baltimore, Annabelle M. Mel- 
ville, 303 

Johnny Appleseed: Man and Myth, Robert 
Price, 146 

—— of Edwin Carp, The, Richard Haydn, 
1 


Journey to the Far Amazon, Alain Gheer- 
brant, 32 
Just Half a World Away, Jean Lyon, 66 


K 


Katherine, Anya Seton, 80 

_— > =. A, Frances and Richard Lock- 
ridge, 

Kind of Misfortune, A, Richard Parker, 290 

King’s Heritage, A, King Peter II of Yugo- 
slavia, 140 
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Lady of Beauty, Kikou Yamata, 80 

Lady of Fashion, The, Eric Woolencott, 253 

Last Essays of George Bernanos, The, George 
Bernanos, June 

Last Hunt, The, Milton Lott, 133 

—_ of the Fathers, The, Thomas Merton, 


Last Temptation, The, Joseph Viertal, June 
Laugh Till You Cry, Wolf Mankowitz, June 
Laughton Story, The, Kurt Singer, 44 
Launcelot, My Brother, Dorothy James Rob- 


erts, 76 ‘ 
Leatherstocking Saga, The, James Fenimore 
Cooper, 159 


’ Lend Me Your Hands, Bernard F. Meyer, 


June 

Leopards and Lilies, Alfred Duggan, 172 

Letters from Baron Friedrich Von Hugel to a 
Niece, ed. Gwendolen Greene, June 

Letters of Saint Margaret Mary Alacoque, 
The, trans. Clarence A. Herbst, S.J., 90 

Let the Chips Fall, Newbold Morris, 358 

Lie About the West, The, Douglas Jerrold, 63 

Life Is Worth a Second Series, Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen, 11 

us. of John J. Keane, The, Patrick Ahern, 





-. of St. Clare of the Cross, E. A. Foran, 


Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, The, Anne 
Catherine Emmerich, 202 

Lion at Morning, The, Stephen Longstreet, 171 

Listen, My Children, Raymond Gribbin, 199 * 

er of Loreto, The, Richard Klaver, O.S.C., 


Liturgical Piety, Louis Bouyer, 364 

Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic 
Church, The, Ernest B. Koenker, 37 

ue Christianity, Michael de la Bedoyere, 


Long Road of Father Serra, The, Theodore 
Maynard, 22 

Long Ships, The, Frans G. Bengtsson, 75 

Lord, The, Romano Guardini, 151 

Lord Grizzly, Frederick F. Manfred, 73 

Love and Violence, ed. Bruno de Jesus-Marie, 


65 

Love Is Eternal, Irving Stone, 11 

Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley, The, Phyl- 
lis McGinley, 70 

Love of the Eternal Wisdom, The, St. Louis- 
Marie de Montfort, 367 * 

a Is the Rose, Sister Mary Charitas, 


Lowering Clouds, The, Harold Ickes, 251 
— Notes On a High Level, J. B. Priestley, 
une 


MacArthur, 1941-1951, Maj. Gen. Charles A. 
Willloughby and John Chamberlain, 143 

Madami, Anne Eisner Putnam, 121 

Madeleine—Young Wife, Mrs. Robert Henrey, 


86 
Mad Monarch, The, Werner Richter, 359 
Magician and the Widow, The, Georges Si- 
menon, 290 
Main Street on the Middle Border, Lewis 
Atherton, 196 
—., Above Humanity, 
Man Born Again, A, John E. Beahn, 16 
Man Called Lenz, The, George Young, 355 
— in the Green Hat, The, Manning Coles, 


Man in the Thick Lead Suit, The, 
Lang, 29 

Man on Spikes, Eliot Asinof, 347 

Man Takes a Drink, John C. Ford, 294 

Man Who Made Wine, The, J. M. Scott, 80 

Man Without Qualities, The, Vol. II, Robert 
Musil, 170 

= and His Times, Archibald Colquhoun, 


Walter Bromberg, 


Daniel 


Marcelino, Sanchez-Silva, June 
Marching Wind, The, Leonard Clark, 66 
Margaret Sanger Story, The, Lawrence Lader, 


June 
eee. Vol. I, ed. Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M., 
— | aac Man, ed. Thomas J. M. Bur- 


e, 

Mary in Doctrine, Emil Neubert, 255 * 

Mary Anne, Daphne du Maurier, 17 

Mary in Our Life, William G. Most, 38 

—_ = ys Modern Art, ed. Alfred H. Barr, 
Fes 

Material Logic of John of St. Thomas, The, 
translated by Yves Simon, John Glanville, 
G. Donald Hollenhorst, 367 * 

Matt Talbot, Mary Purcell, June 

Meaning of Holiness, The, Louis Lavelle, 203 

Meaning of Life and Marriage, The, Frederick 
von Gagern, 189 

oe of Maryknoll, The, Albert J. Nevins, 


Mediaeval Mystical Tradition and Saint John 
of the Cross, a Benedictine of Stanbrook 
Abbey, 255 * 

Meditations of a Believer, Marcel Legaut, 313 

Meditations of William of St. as The, 
translated A Religious of C.S.M.V., 97 * 

Melbourne, Lord David Cecil, 142 

Memoirs of Aga Khan, The, His Highness the 
Aga Khan, 140 

Memoirs of Marshal Mannerheim, Baron Carl 
Mannerheim, 21 

Memories, Ethel Barrymore, 362 

Men in Sandals, Richard Madden, 201 

Men Who Ruled India, The, Vol. II, Philip 
Woodruff, 198 

Men, Women and Pianos, Arthur Loesser, 243 

Messenger, The, Remy, 232 

— of Pius XII, The, ed. Robert C. Pollock, 


Minorities and the American Promise, Stewart 
and Mildred Cole, 29 

Miss Harriet Townshend, Kathleen Norris, 286 

Mission of St. Catherine, The, Martin S. Gil- 
let, O.P., 367 * 

— Science and God, P. J. McLaughlin, 


Monogamist, The, Thomas Gallagher, 354 

Monuments of Romanesque Art, Hanns Swar- 
zenski, 338 

Moon to Play With, The, John Wiles, 353 
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More Blessed Than Kings, Vincent P. McCor- 
ry, S.J., 365 

Most Likely to Succeed, John Dos Passos, 172 

Mountains in the Desert, Louis Carl and Jo- 
seph Petit, 32 

—— That Roared, The, Leonard Wibberley, 


31 
eaezeet Handbook, The, ed. Louis Biancolli, 
1 


Murder in Trinidad, John W. Vandercook, 290 
Museum Pieces, William Plomer, 136 
Mussolini: The Intimate Life of a Demagogue, 
Paolo Monelli, 21 
2 Beloved, The Story of a Carmelite Nun, 
other Catherine Thomas, 305 
My Brother's Keeper, Marcia Davenport, 132 
My Daily Bread, Anthony J. Paone, 314 
My Imitation of Christ, Thomas a Kempis, 92 
My Left Foot, Christy Brown, 358 
My Mission to Spain, Claude G. Bowers, 32 
= Name Is Tom Connally, Senator Tom 
onnally, 87 ; : 
= Nine Lives in the Red Army, Mikhail 
oloviev, June 
My Servant, Catherine, Arrigo Levasti, 145 
My Several Worlds, Pearl S. Buck, 140 
Mystery of Godliness, The, Ceslaus Spicq, 
43 * 
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National Catholic Almanac, 1955, 260 
Nature and Grace, Matthias Joseph Scheeben, 
40 


Nazarene Gospel Restored, The, Robert Graves 
and Joshua Podro, 39 

Nectar in a Sieve, Kamala Markandaya, June 

Neglected Saints, E. I. Watkin, June 

New Men, The, C. P. Snow, 226 

New Mexico Triptych, Fray Angelico Chavez, 
367 * 

New Testament Commentary, A, Vol. II, Ron- 
ald Knox, 204 

New Wings for a Warrior, Russell Braddon, 
June 

Nightmare, The, C. S. Forester, 17 

Night of Time, The, Rene Fulup-Miller, June 

Ninety and Nine, The, Imre Kovacs, June 

No Longer Two, Walter J. Handren, 336 

No Man Is an Island, Thomas Merton, 311 

North to Danger, Virgil Burford, 119 

Not Honour More, Joyce Cary, June 

No Time for Sergeants, Mac Hyman, 81 

Not Without Tears, Helen Caldwell Day, 121 

Now Is the Time, Lillian Smith, 294 


° 


Old Men Forget, Duff Cooper, 176 

Old Mrs. Ommanney Is Dead, Margaret Ers- 
kine, 290 

Once in Aleppo, Donald R. Barton, 285 

One Man in His Time, N. M. Borodin, 360 

Onions in the Stew, Betty MacDonald, June 

Only Child, The, Norma Cutts and Nicholas 
Moseley, 68 

Opposing Self, The, Lionel ——. 299 

Oppression of Protestants in Spain, The, 
Jacques Delpech, June 

Origen, Prayer, Exhortation to Martyrdom, 
trans. John J. O'Meara, 199 * 

Other Place, The, J. B. Priestley, 227 

Our Hearts Are Restless, Gladys Baker, 353 

Our Lady of the Cape, J. G. Shaw, 43 * 

Our Lady Speaks, Leon Bonnet, 97 * 

Outline History of the Church by Centuries, 
Joseph McSorley, 199 * 
Outlines of Catholic Teaching, John Keating, 

CBP., 307 ° 


P 


Pageant of Italy, James Reynolds, 120 

Paloma, Mrs. Robert Henrey, 287 

Party of One, Clifton Fadiman, 339 

Passion for Politics, A, Louis Brownlow, 303 

Path to the Heights, The, Raoul Plus, 40 

Patronage of St. Michael the Archangel, The, 
Andrew A. Bialas, 199 * 

People of Plenty, David M. Potter, 63 ; 

People of the Blue Water, Flora Gregg Iiiff, 


70 

People of the Sierra, The, Julian A. Pitt-Riv- 
ers, 293 ; 

Perfection of Man by Charity, The, Reginald 
Buckler, 199 * 

Philosopher or ?, Machado de Assis, 11 

Pictures from an Institution, Randall Jarrell, 
17 


Pio Nono, E. E. Y. Hales, 20 

Pius XII, The Life and Work of a Great Pope, 
Pierre Pfister, 337 

Place of Coolness, A, D. M. Brosia, 353 

Place of Jackals, The, Ronald Hardy, 355 

Poetic Drama of Paul Claudel, The, Joseph 
Chiari, 97 * 

Points for the Meditations and Contemplations 
of St. Ignatius of Loyola, Franz von Hum- 
melauer, S.J., 367 * 
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Political Warfare, John Scott, June 

Politics in America, D. W. Brogan, 235 

Politics of Belief in Nineteenth Century 
France, Philip Spencer, 33 

Poltroons and Patriots, Glenn Tucker, 126 

Poverty, 150 

Practice of the Vows, The, L. Colin, 255 * 

Pray for a Brave Heart, Helen MaclInnes, 287 

Priest at Prayer, ‘The, Eugenio Escribano, 


C.M., 199 
=.= the World, The, Joseph Sellmair, 


Primacy of Peter, The, Charles Journet, 199 * 
Prisoner in Paradise, Garet Rogers, 170 
Prisoners’ Bluff, Rolf Magener, 300 
Proceedings of the Sisters’ Institute of Spirit- 
uality, ed. Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C., 97 * 
— for Conservative, A, Russell Kirk, 


Promised Woman, The, ed. Stanley G. Ma- 
thews, 43 * 

Priest in Our Day, The, ed. Rev. Francis Ed- 
ward Nugent, 40 

Psalms in Rhythmic Prose, The, James A. 
Kleist, and Thomas J. Lynam, 257 

Psalms of the Prodigal and Other Poems, A. 
M. Sullivan, 199 * 

ae Novel, 1900-1950, The, Leon Edel, 


une 
Public Philosophy, The, Walter Lippmann, 235 


Q 


Quality of Quiros, The, Robert Raynolds, June 
Queen’s Bureau of Investigation, Ellery Queen, 


290 
Quite Early One Morning, Dylan Thomas, 228 


Raft of Despair, Ensio Tiira, 299 
Rainbow Bridge, The, Mary Watkins Cushing, 
141 


Ramayana, The, Aubrey Menen, 10 

Recognitions, The, William Gaddis, 343 

Red Carpet for Mamie, Alden Hatch, 24 

Red Pawns, George Griswold, 82 

Red Petticoat, The, Bryan MacMahon, 225 

Reflection at Fifty, James T. Farrell, 245 

Reformation in England, The, Vol. III, Philip 
Hughes, 244 

Refuge of ae The, Sister Mary Julian 
Baird, R.S.M., 1 ° 

Religion Behind the Iron Curtain, George N. 
Shuster, 34 

Retreat for Lay People, A, Ronald Knox, 313 

Reunion, Merle Miller, 170 

a ey in World Trade, The, Samuel Lu- 
eli, 293 

Rice-Sprout Song, The, Eileen Chang, June 

River Full of Stars, A, Elizabeth Hamilton, 


305 
Road to the Right, Gordon Harrison, 235 
Rome and Russia, Sister Mary Just, 195 
Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill, The, Her- 
mann Hagedorn, 88 
Roosevelt Leadership, 1933-1945, The, Edgar E. 
Robinson, 334 
Rosary in Action, The, John S. Johnson, 43 * 
Run Silent, Run Deep, Edward Beach, U.S.N., 
345 


Ss 
Sacraments and Worship, ed. Paul F. Palmer, 
367 * 


Sacraments in the Christian Life, The, M. M. 
Philipon, O.P., 97 * 

Sage of Canudos, The, Lucien Marchal, 17 

Saint Anthony of the Desert, Henri Queffelec, 


84 

St. Benedict and His Monks, Theodore May- 
nard, 244 

— Bridget of Sweden, Johannes Jorgensen, 


St. Brigid of Ireland, Alice Curtayne, 85 

Saint Ignatius’ Idea of a Jesuit University, 
George T. Ganss, 199 * 

Saint Pius X and Social Worship, ed. Rev. 
Aloysius F. Wilmes, 43 * 

St. Thomas Aquinas Theological Texts, trans- 
lated by Thomas Gilby, O.P., 367 * 

Salazar in Portugal, Christine Garnier, 178 

Saturday Evening Post Treasury, The, ed. 
Roger Butterfield, 160 

Savage Papua, Andre Dupeyrat, 30 

Scholar and the Cross, The, Hilda C. Graef, 


June 

School for Hope, Michael McLaverty, 17 

School of Darkness, Bella V. Dodd, 177 

—— and Saint, Rev. Paschal Paren- 
e, > 

Scotswoman, The, Inglis Fletcher, 348 

Scourge of the Swastika, The, Lord Russell 
of Liverpool, 1 

Searchers, The, Alan Le May, 137 

Comet Diary of Harold L. Ickes, The, Vol. III, 


Secret Front, The, Wilhelm Hoettl, 34 
~— p the Rosary, The, St. Louis De Mont- 
Seeds of the Desert, R. Voillaume, 364 
—— ya od Milosz, June 
election II, eds. Ceci astings : 

Nicholl, 199 * - = ont 
Self-Betrayed, The, Joseph Wechsberg, 296 
Seven Men of Spandau, The, Jack Fishman, 


34 
Shadows in the Dusk, John Jennings, 233 
ee —_. oars. 141 
rines to Our La round the W 
Aradi, 91 ” — 
Shrouds of Darkness, E. C. R. Lorac, 82 
— eS. Seren. 13 
Ss an mbols ristian Art, 
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ent urch, e, Lino Gussoni and A 
aisrunelo, 3 Re 
ncerely, ayde, J. P. Marquand, 
Sir Walter Scott, Hesketh Weaesen, aa “m 
Situation of Poetry, The, Jacques and Raissa 
Maritain, 246 
Six Upon the World, Paul F. Douglass, 21 
Social Relations in the Urban Parish, Joseph 
Fichter, 181 
Competent Theory, Nicholas S. Timasheff, 


Soldier of Fortune, Ernest K. Gann, 74 

Solitary Singer, The, Gay Wilson Allen, 307 

Some Prefer Nettles, Junichiro Tanizaki, June 

Something of Value, Robert Ruark, 344 

Somewhere in This City, Maurice Proctor, 29 

Song of the Sky, Guy Murchie, 248 

Son of Oscar Wilde, Vyvyan Holland, 142 

So Short a Day, Sister M. Eulalia Theresa, 
S.N.J.M., 367 * 

South Col, by Wilfrid Noyce, 341 

Spanish Bride, The, Walter O’Meara, 138 

Spear, The, Louis de Wohl, 346 

Spirit and the Clay, The, Shevawn Lynam, 17 

Spirit of Venerable Libermann, The, Jean 
Gay, C.S.Sp., 97 * 

Spirituality, Antonin Gilbert Sertillanges, 202 

Stop, Look and Live, James Keller, M.M., 97* 

Story of Chaplain Kapaun, The, Rev. Arthur 
Tonne, 146 

Story of Man, The, Carlton S. Coon, 130 

Story of the Rosary, The, J. B. Shaw, 259 

Story of Thomas More, The, John Farrow, 14 

Stranger in Spain, A, H. V. Morton, 341 

Strangers in the House, Georges Simenon, % 

Studies in Literature and Belief, Martin Jar- 
rett-Kerr, June 

Study of History, A, Vol. VII-X, Arnold Toyn- 
bee, 221 

Sudan Days and Ways, H. C. Jackson, 31 

Suicide Excepted, Cecil Hare, 290 

Summa of the Christian Life, Vol. I, Louis de 
Granada, O.P., 94 

Summer Night, A, Alan Moorehead, 287 

Sunset and Evening Star, Sean O'Casey, 175 

ee on the Window-Panes, Walter Macken, 


Superstition Corner, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 225 
Swami and Friends and The Bachelor of Arts, 
R. K. Narayan, 134 


T 


Tactical Exercise, Evelyn Waugh, 73 
— to Teen-Agers, Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, 


Tall Dark Man, The, Anne Chamberlain, #3 

Tempestuous Journey, Frank Owen, June 

Temple Tiger and More Man-Eaters of Ku- 
maon, The, Jim Corbett, 341 

Temptation of Roger Heriott, The, Edward 
Newhouse, 138 

Tenders of the Flock, Leo Trese, 364 

That Reminds Me, Alben W. Barkley, 176 

That We May Have Hope, William A. Don- 
aghy, 38 

These Came Home, ed. Gilbert L. Oddo, 93 

They Have Taken Root, Sister Mary Eunice 
Mousel, O.S.F., 199 * 

bi | Thought They Were Free, Milton Mayet, 


Third Revolution, The, Karl Stern, 62 
Thirty Years, John P. Marquand, 168 

This Way to God, Giovanni Rossi, 199 * 
Thoughts of My Cats, Bruce Marshall, 189 
Three by Tey, Josephine Tey, 173 

Thunder on St. Paul’s Day, Jane Lane, 229 
Tidal Wave, Georges Simenon, 82 

Timber in Your Life, Arthur H. Carhart, # 
= | eee Depths, Captain Philippe Taillie 


Top Secret Mission, Madelaine Duke, 334 

To the One I Love the Best, Ludwig Bemel 
mans, 307 

—- and the Hare, The, Elizabeth Jenkins, 


Train of Powder, A, Rebecca West, 291 

Transformation: the Story of Modern Puerl? 
Rico, Earl Hanson, 238 

Travel into Yesterday, Mary Gough, 31 

Treadmill to Oblivion, Fred Allen, 119 
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Treasury of Irish Folklore, A, ed. Padraic 
Colum, 260 ; 
Treasury Of Sherlock Holmes, ed. Adrian 
Conan Doyle, 290 

Treasury of the World’s Great Speeches, A, 
ed. Houston Peterson, 19 

Trial, Don M. Mankiewicz, 167 

Triptych of the Kingdom, The, N. G. M. Van 
Doornik, S. Jelsma and A. Van de Lisdonk, 


. 
oman. Vol. III, St. Thomas Aquinas, 199 * 
Truth About Catholics, The, Virgil A. Kelly, 


202 
Truth and Freedom, Louis de Raeymaeker, 
255 ° 


Turgenev, David Magarshack, 24 

Twelve Pictures, The, Edith Simon, June 
Twenties, The, Frederick J. Hoffman, 340 

Two by Two, Mary Stolz, 136 

Two Minutes Till Midnight, Elmer Davis, 332 
Two Studies in Integrity, Ethel Mannin, 23 
Tyrants, The, Richard B. Thomsen, 283 


U 


Under My Hat, Joseph A. Breig, 67 
Unhurrying Chase, The, H. F. M. Prescott, 343 
Union with Christ, Leo Veuthey, 255 * 
Unseen and Silent, The, Anonymous, 34 

Unto a Good Land, Vilhelm Moberg, 11 
Upper Room, The, Thomas Plassmann, 255 * 


Vv 


y-2, Walter Dornberger, 34 
Venture into Darkness, Alice Tisdale Hobart, 
345 


Victor Herbert, Edward N. Waters, June 

View from Pompey’s Head, The, Hamilton 
Basso, 133 ; 

View from the Parsonage, The, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, 75 : 

Virginia Exiles, The, Elizabeth Gray Vining, 


June 
Visionary Novels of George MacDonald, The, 


AUTHOR 


A 


Ageton, Arthur, and William Standley, Ad- 
miral Ambassador to Russia, June 
—. Patrick, The Life of John J. Keane, 


a Kempis, Thomas, My Imitation of Christ, 92 

Alacoque, Saint Margaret Mary, The Letters 
of Saint Margaret Mary Alacoque, 90 

Aldrich, Richard Stoddard, Gertrude Law- 
rence as Mrs. A, 253 

Aleichem, Sholom, The Great Fair, June 

Allen, Fred, Treadmill to Oblivion, 119 

Allen, Gay Wilson, The Solitary Singer, 307 

_ Joseph and Stewart, We Accuse!, 238 

Angle, Paul M., ed. By These Words, 127 

Anonymous, The Unseen and Silent, 34 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, Truth, Vol. III, 199 * 

Aradi, Zsolt, Shrines to Our Lady Around the 
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FAKE OBJECTIVITY 
(Continued from page 381) 


of Greek history and philosophy before 
arriving at certain academic conclusions 
on the subject of sex, and that they have 
recorded these with the academic de- 
tachment of a eunuch. I far prefer the 
honesty of Oscar Wilde—“the only way 
to get rid of temptations is to yield to 
them.” 

“I have observed” wrote Burke to the 
Chevalier de Rivarol “that philosophers 
in order to insinuate their polluted athe- 
ism into young minds systematically flat- 
ter all their passions natural and un- 
natural. They explode or render odious 
or contemptible that class of virtues 
which restrain the appetite. In place of 
this they substitute a virtue which they 
call humanity or benevolence. By this 
means their morality has no idea in it 
of restraint, or indeed of a distinct set- 
tled principle of any kind.” As if aware 
of the fact that religion is the only ra- 
tional basis for objectivity, the fake-ob- 
jectivists often fall back on religiosity. 
Andre Gide, the self-confessed homo- 
sexual, is a case in point. Mr. Albert J. 
Guerard in his able study of Gide quotes 
the following confession: 


I resolved to give up in this manner every 


personal possession. . . . I repudiated every 
personal opinion, every habit, every mod- 
esty, my very virtue. . . . Strengthened by 


these abnegations, I soon felt my soul only 
as a loving will, palpitating, open to all 
comers like unto everything, impersonal, a 
naive confusion of appetites, greeds, desires, 
and if perhaps I had been frightened by the 
disorder into which their anarchy led me, 
was I not able to reassure myself at once 
by recalling these words of Christ: “Why 
should you be troubled?” 
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The Fioretti of Andre Gide has the 
effect of a Black Mass. This passage is 
quoted without comment by Mr. Guer- 
ard who was on the faculty at Harvard, 
a position rich in its opportunities for 
influencing the mind of youth. Here are 
other quotations from this distinguished 
educator of youth, italics mine. “One 
notable advance is that Gide can now 
look at his aspirations to purity with an 
occasional ironic smile” (Cp. 58). “The 
anxiety of guilt had been cured by a 
determination to avoid excessive resist- 
ance to the flesh. . . . The conquest of 
guilt could permit Gide to look on eth- 
ical problems with a much greater de- 
tachment.” Mr. Guerard sums up his 
gospel in the last words of his book— 
“Yet perhaps only these few demoral- 
izers shall save us.” 

A favorite theme with fake-objectiv- 
ists is that chastity warps the mind and 
injures the body. H. G. Wells for in- 
stance was in the great tradition of fake- 
objectivity when he referred with con- 
tempt to “a superstitious abstinence 
that scars and embitters the mind.” 
Against this we may set the considered 
verdict of scientist and Nobel prize win- 
ner Alexis Carrel. 

Let me round off the specimens I 
have chosen to illustrate fake-objectivity 
in philosophy and in ethics with a pass- 
ing reference to the supreme master of 
fake - objectivity in biography, Lytton 
Strachey. Like other fake-objectivists, he 
pays lip-service to objectivity. In the 
preface to his brilliant but dishonest 
Eminent Victorians he quotes “Je 
n'impose rien, ]’expose” and the first 
post-war generations were too anxious 
for heroes to be debunked to be exact- 
ing in their demands for accuracy in the 
debunkers. I re-read Strachey’s essay on 
Manning when I was at work on my 
own study of the Cardinal for my book 
Roman Converts. | started with a bias 
against Manning which Strachey’s de- 
liberate falsifications help to correct. De- 
liberate as, for instance, in Strachey’s 
falsification of the story for which Wil- 
frid Ward is our only authority, of New- 
man’s return, as a Catholic, to Little- 
more. It suited Strachey to represent 
Newman as the victim of Roman tyran- 
ny, repentant of his change of com- 
munion. He therefore paints a moving 
picture of Newman creeping back alone, 
bursting into tears on reaching ‘Little- 
more and replying “Oh no, no” to the 
curate of Littlemore who asked him if 





he were not the great Dr. Newman. 
The facts are that he was not alone, 
but accompanied by his dearest Catholic 
friend, and that the “Oh, no, no” was 
not in reply to the question as to wheth- 
er he was not Dr. Newman but to an 
invitation to take tea with the vicar, an 
invitation he subsequently accepted. 

Mr. F. A. Simpson, the eminent his- 
torian of the Second Empire and Fel- 
low of Trinity College Cambridge, has 
subsequently selected Strachey’s essay 
on Manning as a characteristic example 
of his methods. In an article which was 
published in the Cambridge Review, 
Mr. Simpson wrote ‘‘As a_ historian 
Strachey’s fundamental fault was in fact 
a moral one: in the last resort he did 
not care enough for truth . . . where his 
portraits are false they are not merely 
false but falsified” as, for instance in Es 
sex and Elizabeth where, as Douglas 
Jerrold has pointed out, “he deliberately 
falsifies a contemporary document to ac- 
quit Essex from the suspicion of saying 
his morning prayers.” 

Mr. Simpson’s essay was accepted as 
final in the world of English scholar 
ship but it is still possible for Mr. J. K. 
Johnstone, a Canadian, to maintain that 
Strachey’s view of Manning was an 
“honest view based on a faithful exam- 
ination of the evidence.” And for Mr. 
R. F. Harrod in his fascinating biogra- 
phy of Maynard Keynes to remind us 
that Strachey was a member of “The 
Apostles” a Cambridge society devoted, 
so we are told to “The ideals of unworld 
liness, pursuit of truth and other abso 
lute values” and to refer to Strachey 
fifty times without an adverse comment 
on his falsification of facts. 





STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 393) 


America. We have been and must cor 
tinue fighting the growing menace of im 
morality in entertainment, but if our aim 
is other than an everlasting battle with 
a dozen new enemies springing up fot 
every one we defeat, we must actively 
support the good while we condemn the 
base. When we consider what a mag 
nificent contribution the millions o 
Catholics in America could make to 4 
truly Catholic culture and what a rela 
tively poor showing we are boasting 
about today, it is enough to depress even 
an optimist like me. Maybe you know 
the solution. I don’t. 
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